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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 
a 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Deep in my soul that tender secret dwells, 
Save when to thine my heart responsive swells, 
Then trembles into silence as before. Byron. 

Aping, Lapy Rostyn, contemplated the beauty of 
the seamstress with a painful admiration. The look 
of discomfiture, shame, and terror, only added bril- 
liancy to her dark blue eyes, while the changing 
glow of the cheek, increasing in brightness and then 
fading out completely, was likened by the countess 
to the pristine richness and lessening colour of the 
sunset clouds. 

There was nothing stately in the loveliness of 
Mrs. Dasham, yet there was a grace, a charm, 
a glow. Adine believed herself bitterly wronged, 
and still she could not find it in her heart to 
hate this woman. Weak and vain as she showed 
herself, Adine considered her as the victim of cir- 
cumstances, the plaything of Lord Roslyn’s idle 
moments. 

For the first time her heart within her stirred 
indignantly against her husband. She felt at once 
stung, humiliated, crushed. On her part Mrs. 
Dasham was overwhelmed with discomfiture, shame, 
and gelf-reproach, when she saw the beautiful 
countess standing before her, pale, stately, not wrath- 
ful, but with a certain flash in her large dark eyes, 
& reproachful glance which had in it too much of 
compassion to b scornful, while, at the same 
instant, the seamstress felt humbled to the dust by 
the consciousness that Lady Roslyn regarded her as 
‘fallen creature. The very pity in the glance was 
another barb in the breast of the young needle- 
woman. 

At last Adine spoke distinctly, clearly, and ina 
Sentle voice: 

“T have heard what you said.” Adine pointed to 
the letter which Mrs. Dasham still held open in her 
trembling hands. “ You believe, then, that the Earl 
of Roslyn loves you?” 

















[ALIX MAKES A DISCOVERY. | 


Mrs. Dasham bent her head towards her knees. 
Then a great sob seemed to convulse the whole of 
her slight frame. 

“T am not guilty, madam,” said she, appealing to 
the countess, with her hands clasped and raised in a 
beseeching attitude. “I have never heard Lord 
Roslyn speak any other words than those befitting 
his station.” 

“ Nevertheless, you receive letters from him,” said 
Adine, calmly pointing towards the still open 
missive, fluttering in the hands of Mrs. Dasham. 

“T—I have no right to show that letter, my lady,” 
returned Mrs. Dasham, hastily concealing it, “ but— 
but it is not addressed to me, therefore I have no 
right to show it.” 

“Certainly not,” returned Adine, with calm 
dignity. “It would be the last thing I would do on 
earth to pry into any of my husband’s letters, 
whether written by him or received by him. Yet I 
have repeated to you your own words, which you 
uttered aloud. You said that Lord’Roslyn loved 
you.” Adine’s voice trembled as she pronounced 
the words, and again that flash of virtuous indigna- 
tion, which had so abashed Mrs. Dasham, sparkled 
in her large dark eyes; “loved you,” repeated 
Adine, more distinctly. “Can such love lead to 
anything but grief? and that grief which is the 
bitterest to bear, since it will be tinctured with re- 
morse ?” 

“Tiady Roslyn, I could never stoop to do wrong. 
Although I am poor and humiliated, deserted by my 
natural protector, dependent for the food I eat and 
the clothes I wear upon the bounty of this noble 
house, do not, I beg, look upon me with sucii lofty 
pity. I cannot endure it. There, I must confess all. 

must even show you the letter.” 

And the young needlewoman approached Adine 
and attempted to put the letter into her hand, but 
the countess turned away decidedly. 

“I would no more read a letter written by my 
husband, and which he desired that I should not see: 
than I would break into his money-drawer or forge 
his name. No. I have nothing to say to you farther 
on the subject; only to advise you to halt before 





you take the first downward step, to hold no parley 
with wrong, to send the tempter behind you, after 
the example given in Holy Writ, let the tempter be 
whosoever he will, let him speak ever so fair, or let 
him clothe himself in the garb of an angel of 
light.” 

And then Lady Roslyn, who feared to trust her 
voice to speak more, walked hastily from the 
summer-house, and descending the steps found her 
way along a narrow path in the shrubbery, which 
led from the house. 

She had a dread of encountering her husband at 
that juncture, and she feared that she might meet 
him in the broad path. While she walked along at 
a swift pace, her hands clasped before her, her eyes 
tearful, her heart beating fast, she did not observe 
that someone was rapidly advancing towards her. 
Suddenly she heard her husband’s voice raised in 
tender alarm and consternation. 

“ Tears, Adine! ‘Tears, my love, my wife! Nay, 
Adine, turn not away so coldly ; if you have any 
grief, who so fit to confide it to as I, your husband ? 
I was so delighted at your message that you would 
meet me at the summer-house, and when | arrived | 
found it empty, I turned down a side path and be- 
lieved that you had altered your mind, and wished 
to be rid of me this morning.” 

“You were right, Lord Roslyn,” said Adine, 
coldly ; “the less you and I meet one another the 
better for our peace.” 

The earl’s face grew white, and a look, gloomy 
and stern, came into his sad, dark eyes. 

“ It is hopeless, then, Adine, my striving to win 
your love ?’ 

“Tt is hopeless altogether,” replied the young 
wife, with a dreary sigh, which seemed to chill her 
whole being; “hopeless, weak, unmanly. Can a 
woman give her love, her heart, her life, in exchange 
for empty compliments and sounding phrases ?” 

“You speak in riddles, Adine. It seems to me 
that you find a strange pleasure in mystifying me, in 
perplexing me, I had almost said, in torturing me. 
Oh, Adine !” 

She turned and gave him one reproachful glance 
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even while he was speaking. Then he saw her 
flushed cheek, the tears glittering in her eyes, the 
tremulous lip, the whole agony of the pure face 
which love had illuminated with a sombre and yet 
glowing light. 

“ Adine!” exclaimed the earl,—and it seemed as 
though his whole soul was in his voice while he 
uttered thename,—“ Adine, there is more in this than 
I can understand. You hide something from me that 
I ought to know, that I will know; tell me, my 
Adine.” The earl knelt at her feet, and kissed the 
hem of her garment in his excited tenderness. “ Con- 
fide in me, Adine. Confess, if one so pure have 
indeed need to confess anything, and your pardon is 
already sealed in my heart of hearts, though you 
had erred ten times over; and if you think you have 
cause to blame me, prove me and see. Tell me all 
that you suspect, and I will show my life, my 
thoughts, and my heart pure before you as an un- 
soiled, unwritten page—nay, not unwritten, Adine, 
for your name is there, graven in as with an iron 
pen, in letters of fire. Adine, my life, my wife!” 

He spoke in @ transport, in a species of rapture, 
passionate, and almost inspired, Kneeling before 
his wife, with his eyes raised to hers, there was in 
them a certain. appeal which not all tle pride.of the 
countess could resist. 

“He loves me,” murmured Adine to her own 
beart, “and that in spite of Malvern’s tales, in spite 
of the woman yonder in the summer-house, He 
may have erred, but his heart is right with me. Eus- 
tace!” exclaimed the countess, “ yon shall not 
appeal in vain, I will tell yon all—I will.” 

At this moment the soundf somebody approach- 
ing through the brambles prevented countess 
from continuing her speeely another instant, and 
Vayle Malvern, the evil genius of thie hapleas pair, 
stood between them, and laying hie hand on the 
earl’s shoulder, drew him on one side, The face of 
Malvern was pale and haggard, his eyes were unna- 
turally bright ; there was @ desperate and fierce 
eagerness in his whole bearing and The 
truth was that Malvern had overh the 
from the countess, pray the earl to meet her 
the summer-house elt that an explanation be- 
tween the pair who so truly loved. oneanether must. 
lead to his detection and disgrace. To step this 
explanation at-all hazards wae now his aim, his rese- 
lution rather, He knew that nothing short of 
force, falsehood, and wrong accusation, could sepa- 
rate the husband and wife who had exchanged 
hearts, and whe were miserable out of each other's 
sight. He knew-that if the love,and purity of each 
were explained, that the combined light of their 
goodness would throw up into high relief his base- 
ness and villany, and the situation rendered him des- 
perate. 

‘‘ Lord Roslyn, for heaven’s sake, as you value 
your life, your safety, your very earthly salvation, 
come with me back to the house at once.” 

“T will not,” returned the earl, passionately, and 
he flung off the vice-like grasp of his plotting kins- 
man. “ Adine is about to explain herself to me. I 
will be left alone.” 

“ Hear, me, Roslyn,” said the schemer, whispering 
low in his ear; “in half-an-hour longer you are a 
dead man if you stay here.” 

Then Lord Roslyn remembered the packet of 
poison which Malvern had shown to him, placed 
under his pillow. He felt a sudden chill in the 
midst of the thrill of hope and glow of ecstacy 
which had filled him with the inspiration of passion. 

“Trust her not,” whispered Malvern low in the 
ear of his kinsman ; “she is a fiend in the form of 
a seraph. Come home, for the love of heaven.” And 
as he spoke he pulled the earl by the arm, 

The proud noble turned with something like anger 
upon his plotting kinsman: 

“You drag me about as though you were an officer 
of justice, and I a rebel or a thief,” said the earl, im- 
patiently. 

“Hasten away, or else you are a dead man,” said 
Malvern, vehemently. “Stand upon no ceremony. 
Listen to nothing. Abuse me to your heart’s con- 
tent, only come away.” 

Adine had not heard one word that had been at- 
tered by Vayle Malvern. He. spoke in a low, fierce, 
hissing whisper. She had not the most remote idea 
that he was speaking against her, but she compre- 
hended that there was something wrong. She saw 
the glow fade out of Lord Roslyn’s handsome face; 
she saw the pallor which replaced it; she saw his 
look of adoration towards herself change into an ex- 
pression which she could not fathom, and then she 
saw Lord Roslyn led off by var Malvern, like an un- 
willing victim towards the stake, his eyes turned back 
longingly towards herself, but still with a look of 
pain and terror in them which tortured her own gen- 
tle soul with a thousand doubts. 

“ What has happened? Can he not explain him- 
self? Js Roslyn mad suddenly, or is Malvern mad, 





or am I myself insano—driven so by all these con- 
tending circumstances? I could have opened my 
heart to Lord Roslyn at that moment, but the time is 
gone by, and I shall never again feel as I felt just 
now.” 

Thus the countess mused, taking her way discon- 
solately towards the house. 

Meanwhile Vayle Malvern hastened the earl on 
with vociferous gesture and fierce, excited whis- 

ers, 
A. You have not one moment to lose. Hasten, 
hasten! Believe her not, trust her not! Roslyn, 
ou must get a divorce from that woman at once. 
here is no other way by which you can save your 
life and the honour of your family.” 

“In heaven’s name explain yourself,” replied the 
earl, in a tone of agonized passion. 

“I can’t—I dare not out here! There may be 
listeners behind the trees. I have that to tell you 
which will give you a shock it is true; but the 
bitterer the medicine, the stronger the tonic, the 
greater the-future strength of the patient. Yes, let 
us hasten home, if you wish to know what a woman 
your wife is,” 

When the two kinsmen entered the earl’s private 
library at Roslyn Manor, Vayle Malvern ble- 
locked the door before he trusted himself to speak. 
Then he exelaimed to the earl : 

“Pall off your collar, quickly, at once. It has 
been dipped into a poisonous compound, which I 
discovered in your room. You know how deeply I 
have studied chemistry, and that there are few who 
have acquired my deep knowledge of it in allits 
branches, Take off your cravat, lose no time,” 

Earl Roslyn, the fine white cravat 
which his valet had out to him that morning. 
It seemed ly new and spotless. Not a sign of 
poison 


. presented 1 e 
“¥ou must besimply mad, Malvern,” said the earl, 
impetuonsly. 

ayle Malvern carried the collar to the light, held 
it up between himself and’ the suishine, then sud- 
denly trampled it under his feet in a desperate pas- 


“It is saturated: with peison, with deadly upas. 


tincture, Roslyn, Heaven t that I may have it 
in my power tosaye you! You feel nothing as yet ? 
No sickness, heaviness, st 


“You are certainly or joking,” replied the 


earl, “and itis a em ill-timed and cruel.’ 


“ My Lord i. returned the other, with an 
peremtien of dignity, “ I have never been a joker in 
my life.” 

Vayle Malvern spoke truly. His was the bitter, 
sinister nature which seldom finds relief in merri- 
ment of any sort, which sends off no bright bubbles 
of wit and harmless fun. His brain was a plotting 
machine, his heart a deep well of wickedness and 
satanic cunning. , 

“T tell you that I have never been a joker in my 
life, and what I say to you, I say speaking honestly 
for your good. Your lady has attempted to poison 
you by placing your collar in a mixture of some deadly 
sort. I discovered the phial in a cupboard in your 
room, and I knew the danger and‘risk which you 
ran, That poison is of a peculiar nature, and can 
only be easily administered through the nape of the 
neck. I was willing to hope, until I looked at the 
collar by the sunlight, that you had escaped the 
evil, but I can see the discolouration and smell the 
aye faint perfume of the deadly Indian drug. 

ou do not yet feel ill, Roslyn ?” 

“TI feel well and you are mad, perfectly raving 
on the subject of chemistry and poisons,” returned 
the earl, angrily. “Give me my collar, and let me 
go again to seek Adine.” 

“If you die without the steam bath, or rather 
through need of the steam bath,” returned Vayle 
Malvern, “I shall be blamed. No, Roslyn, you shall 
never wear that poisoned rag again.” 

And he ripped the cravat into pieces with his 
bright, sharp penknife. 

“T could laugh, if I were not so wretched,” said 
Lord Roslyn, gloomily. ‘I had rather that you were 
mad, Malvern, than that Adine were wicked, as you 
say.” 

Vayle Malvern gave an ugly sneer, which seemed 
to distort his face into something diabolical. 

“ Doubtless, if I were crushed to atoms beneath a 
railway train, it would be of less consequence than the 
crumpling of a rose-leaf in my lady’s path,” he said, 
bitterly ; “ but allow me to prescribe for you. I tell 
you that if you had worn that collar an hour longer, 
you would have had a serious illness ; another three 
hours, and you would have been a dead man. As it 
is, the heat of your body has not drawn in much of 
the poison. You will feel ill soon, It is necessary 
that you should have a vapour bath, and a mixture 
that I will give you.” 

“1 will not!” returned Lord Roslyn, in a tone of 
prompt, unyielding decision, “If 1 am to be ill 





through my wife’s hands, les me be ill; I woulg 
sooner, I believe, die through: her agency, than liye 
at the instance, or through the care, of anybody 
else.” 

“ What miserable infatuation !” exclaimed Malvern ; 
“then take the ” angel ‘ 

He went out as he spoke, @ puzzled look settled 
upon his brow, knitting it up intoa knot of frowns. 

Adine meanwhile had re-entered the house by 
another door. She was al ther amazed at the 
conduct of Vayle Malvern ; suspicions of him 
which we have mentioned as surging up in her brain 
now andanon, began to assail her strongly. She en- 
tered the breakfast-room, and asked the servant in 
attendance to announce to Lord Roslyn that the meal 
was awaiting him. The servant eft the room to 
obey her orders, and tg mma Lord Roslyn 
entered the room. Vayle vern followed closely 
on his heels. 

Adine was too prond, and too much hart, to notice 
in words the. singular conduct of her husband, in 
leaving her at moment when she was about to con- 
fess and everything ; but her eyes sought 
his, in spite of herself ; and in those dark eyes of his, 
she read all that she wished to read—love, tenderness, 
pity, entreaty. What was that dreadful influence 
which estranged him from her, which gave her days 
of loneliness, watching,.and anxiety, which placed 
a barrier between them insurmountable and cruel? 
It was surely the weak and vain needlo- 
as the evil us of Adine ; 
Reslyn thought of she grew si- 


ted to do staggered, and 
Malvern off cionsly tonk him by the 
ucted him to 4 seat. Adine approached 


“ Are youll, Boslyn ?” she inquired, in tremulous 
ed, un- 


Her face, ‘and tear-s , awaken: 

peeett A af in the mind of 

{ona oe a liis_ intense love for 
the ‘oreature he had married, that 
even while he learned to. doubt her, he almost wor- 
shi her at the same moment. 

“Tam very ill, I fear, my Adine,” replied the 
earl, looking at her with a melancholy glance ; “but 
I am not afraid of death.” 

“Death!” echoed the young wife, with a sharp cry 
of terror. “What do you mean, Eustace? It is no- 
thing but a passing faintness. 8 Mr. Malvern,” 
and she grasped the arm of the P tter. 

Had Lord Roslyn raised his eyes at that mo- 
ment to the fair, sweet face of wife, he must 
have read her love and her solicitude on her 
anxious brow and tremulous mouth, but he had 
really fainted. Assistance was called in, and he was 
conveyed at once to his chamber. Adine followed, 
but Vayle Malvern stopped her at the threshold, 
with a pale, resolute face, and told her to go back. 

“You cannot see him now, dear Lady Roslyn 
he is sléeping. When the doctor has seen him’ 
he will pronounce upon his cage, and give u’ 
his opinion; but I know, alas! what ails lyn s 
his nerves have received a terrible shock, and; 
he suffers from the effects of it. That woman, 
Mrs. Dasham, has acquired an enormous influence 
over him; to-day there has been a slight quarrel 
between them, ah threatens to leave Roslyn, and 
Lord Roslyn almost had a fit,” 

“Mr. Malvern, are you telling me what is strictly 
true?” asked Adine, raising her eyes to meet those 
of Malvern ; “ or are you drawing upon your imagi- 
nation, and substitu your own impressions for 
facts?” 

“Ungenerous lady,” murmured Malvern, looking 
down at the with a sorrowful air. “1 too that 
wand have died to me you—and one a od 

“T am sorry to have — you,” ine, 
geutly, and ps Sh away from the ‘Geambet of her 
husband, wept bitterly. 


CHAPTER XL. 


But the working of @ soul, unmixed 
With aught of pity where its wrath had tixed. 


Wuen Alix Erle awoke late on the day following 
her arrival at the farmhouse, she found herself lying 
in « snug chamber draped with white dimly 06 
furnished with maple wood, soars, the 
room was of the very brightest and The 
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cement-window looked over a wide expanse of 
peer he on the one side, and rich variegated 
country on the other. 

The sun shone hot and brilliant on the harvest 
fields on one side and the moorlends on the other. 
Through the misty summer haze, Alix could 
see vi lying afar off among the woodland 
heights, nestled close between orchards and corn- 
fields, the blue smoke going up straight into the 
stil] air, the gable ends of farm homesteads, and the 
front or portico of more than one stately mansion. 
Alix arose, and after returning earnest thanks to the 
Giver of all good for her escape from death, she 
washed herself, made as good a toilette as the circum- 
stances would admit of, and then hastened down the 





os the large old stone’ hall she encountered the 
burly farmer of the previous night, the hospitable 
host, who had not refused admission to the helpless 
wanderer, but had opened his doors after the pre- 
cepts of Christianity, asking no questions. 

“ Well, well, my little lass,” exclaimed the farmer, 
“T'm glad to see you down at two o’clock in the day 
and looking so well too, after all your trouble ; but 
who was the.fellow who wished to send you away? 
I could make nothing out of the landlord’s tale. As 
soon as you were safe he seemed to want to go off. 
I let him have a shake-down in the stable, but this 
morning he went away without his breakfast. You 
shan’t fo that, not if I know it. Come along with 
me here into my little parlour, and sit you down on 
the sofa, aud I will see what sort of a breakfast the 
missus can find you at this hour of the day.” 

The little parlour was a neat room, with a dark 
carpet, a round mahogany table, a high chimney- 
piece, an old-fashioned mirror stack about with pea- 
cocks’ feathers and hung with cut green paper. Alix 
seated herself upon the bright-ptterned chintz sofa, 
and in a short time a delicious breakfast of new 
rolls, fresh eggs, strang tea, rich cream, and delicate 
ham was placed before her. 

While she was eating, the bluff farmer bustled in 
and out of the room on @ hundred pretences. He 
was charmed with the beauty and innocent grace 
of Alix, and it puzzled his brain enormously to con- 
sider that she fad arrived half-faiuting, and totally 
famished, at his house in the middle of the night, 
with no other companion than the disreputable 
landlord of the “ Raven.” ; 

When Alix had finished her breakfast the farmer 
came and stoed before her. 

“T can’t understand it uo how,” he said; “how 
came you to be at the ‘Raven’ at all, missie?” 

Thereupon, Alix related to the kindly farmer as 
much as she knew of her early history, and of the 
peculiar relations that red to subsist between 
herself and her remorseless foe, Sir Horace Hawk- 


wade, 

She did not scruple to name him, for having heard 
him announced in Lady Roslyn’s. mansion, and hav- 
ing recognized that peeuliar expression in his eyes, 
which she had, never forgotten, she felt herself 
justified im calling her persecutor by his right name, 
and she asked the farmer boldly to assist her in ex- 
posing the villany of that terrible man. 

“IT don't see-how it is to be come at,” the farmer 
said, rubbing his brow thoughtfully. ‘ You see he'll 
stand out that he never set eyes. on you, and what- 
ever you say you can’t prove, unless you can get 
them fellows who carried you off to say the truth 
regarding the whole affair, which, 1 suppose,, he’ll 
bribe them to keep silence about,” 

“T have friends: who would offer a large reward 
to have the matter sifted,” said Alix, thinking of 
Lady Margaret Alden and) Rellen Polack; “and 
unless something is done I shall not feel safe.” 

“Well,” returned:the farmer, “ there ain’t no danger 
as long ag you bide here.” 

“T must write to Lady Margaret,” said Alix, “ and 
then Rellen, or somebody, will be sent here for me. 
1 will not stir out of the house until somebody 
comes to’ protect me. As for the landlord of the 
‘Raven,’ I owe’ him the deepest debt of gratitude 
that one human being cam owe another. He saved 
my life.” 

“Ay, but he first of all helped to put it in jeo- 
pardy,” said the farmer, with rough logic, “I 
see not much tude. due to him. He has 
been a miserable, half-starved fellow ever since 
he married that tipsy wife of his. He has got 
into bad company, and into habits of drinking. His 
house has gained an evil mame: Rascals of all sorts 
frequent it. No person: who values his: good name 
cares to be seen in the: Raven,’ His own fault, his 
own fault! When people give way to idleness and 
drink, harm always comes of it.” 

_ “Yet there is good in that-man,” said Alix, “and 
if L live toreturn to my friends, heshall be rewarded 
for what he hasidone for me.” 

_ Live!" echoed the good-natured farmer, with a 
jolly langh, Why, now you have slept and eaten, 


who came here last night, than I am like a fine, 
young London gentleman. You must not think of 
leaving for a day or two though, not until you get 
your strength up again, and don’t stir out of the 
house, whatever you do.” 

“T almost dread remaining alone in this room,” 
replied Alix, with a shudder; “much less would I 
venture out.” 

Soon after this the farmer went, out about his busi- 
ness, and Alix sat down to her letter-writing. She 
gave a full and circumstantial account, both te Lady 
Margaret and to Rellen Polack, of her terrible ad- 
ventures, and of her dread of Sir Horace Hawk- 
wade. By the time these long letters were written, 
the sun had sunk low in the sky, and was castiug his 
red beams on the gables and windows of the old 
house. 

Alix crossed the wide stone hall and stood.under 
the porch. She watched the busy farmyard, the 
peaceful fields tg the long sweep of purple 
moorland to the left, and the slanting rays of the 
sinking sun @ slowly in the west. While she 
looked at all these beauties of the earth and sky, a 
sigh lifted her heart, like the melancholy rustling of 
the evening wind when the elements are gathering 
th lves together for a storm. She felt inexpres- 
sibly sad, a dread mingledin with her sadness. She 
feared Sir Horace Hawkwade, with a sudden, deadly 
fear. He was strong and rich, wicked and powerful. 
He had heaps of gold wherewith to reward the dar- 
ing, and the crimes of the villanous or the desperate. 
While these thoughts were i through the 
young girl’s brain, a servant passed by her, as 
she stood in the porch, carrying her letters and other 
letters to the country post-office. 

“ Put my letters in very safely,” she said, eagerly, 
to the boy, “and I will give you some money ina 
few days.” 

The boy touched his cap and passed on. 

Soon after this little episode twilight came on, and 
a chilliness in the air, which induced Alix to return 
te the house. She found the farmer and his wife 
seated at tea in the little parlour. A lamp was 
burning brightly on the table, and an inviting array 
of country dainties was set forth. 

Alix partook, however, but slightly of these good 
things. She was still nervous, uneasy, anxious. As 
the night wore on, she could not settle herself to a 
beok, nor employ herself in work of any sort. 

“T wish Rellen would come for me. 1 wish Hubert 
was here. Then I should feel safe and happy. I 
wish I wae in the railway train, going, towards 
Lendon.” 

Alix did not utter these thoughts aloud, but her 
whole soul was filled with them, and with a strange 
tremour. She retired to the neat little chamber 
which she had occupied at an. early hour, and soon, 
in spite of her restless. nervousness, she sank into a 
peaceful slumber. 

The next day a great, portion of her fear had passed 
off. She felt that her letters had been received, and 
now she waited eagerly for an answer. But day fol- 
lowed upon day, and no reply came to her letters. 

“They must be coming for me,” she said to the 
farmer’s wife on the third day, when, in answer to 
her inquiry as. to letters, she was told that there were 
none. 

“It is very. remarkable indeed,” said the farmer's 
wife, who was a sharp-featured woman, with harsh 
voice and thin lips. “ It’s singular your friends 
should receive such a pitiful account as you have 
sent them, and not come to take you away aud pay 
the expenses of your board.” 

Alix flushed, and then became white as death, at 
the implied reproach, the bitter insinuations of this 
woman. 

“You shall be paid, madam, amply, largely, for 
everything you have done for me,” 

“So I have heard,” replied the dame, with a 
flourish of the saucepan she was putting on the fire ; 
“but it don’t look like it.” 

Alix walked wildly up and down the room in a 
species of despair. The whole danger and misery of 
her situation smote upon her like a sharp blow. She 
was actually overwhelmed with consternation. Then 
she hastened off to find her writing materials, andshe 
wrote imploringly to Lady Margaret, and even to 

telling them that she was moneyless and 
suspected, and that unless something was speedily 
sent to her succour, she must expect to be turned 
out into the roads to beg. These passionate appeals 
were again sent off to meet the evening post; and 
as the herd boy (who acted as letter carrier) passed 
Alix while she stood in the porch, she eutreated him 
to be very careful in the posting of her letters. 
“JT. will give you a sovereign,” she said to the 
boy, “ if you post them very safely.” 
The boy, a small lad with cunning black eyes and 
a low brow; chuckled as she spoke, and passed ou. 








But. two days, three days passed, and no. answer 


you are no more like the little, pale, frightened lass | 


came to the letters of Alix. The temper of the 
farmer’s wife increased in asperity ; she talked at 
Alix incessantly ; spoke of the singular manner in 
which she had made her appearance at the house; 
asked her if she had not better return to her friends 
at the “ Raven,” and, in short, tormented the unhappy 
girl to the point of making her wish to run away 
from the house. 

The bluff farmer was very kind, but he was never- 
theless swayed in some measure by his wife’s in- 
fluence. He thought the whole affair very peculiar, 
and he said to Alix confidentially : 

“ Now, my lassie, tell me the truth. I shan’t blame 
you, whatever it is, and I'd take you up to town at 
my own expense, and place you with your friends, 
if it wasn’t harvest time; but if you haven’t got no 
friends, why, all I can say is, I’m very sorry for you, 
and I should advise your entering into some respec- 
table situation. They would give you fifteen pounds 
a-year up at the Court as nursery governess ; I know 
they would, if you could only give « reference.” 

“Oh, sir,” said Alix, bursting into tears, “ how in- 
expressibly miserable I am, since yow doubt me. I 
will write my letters, and post them myself, and then 
I shall be certain that they are received.” 

Alix set to work again very diligently, and\now 
she wrote solely to Rellen Polack. She told him 
the tale of her abduction, and dwelt with pathes 
upon her present unprotected state. Then having 
carefully folded up her letter, sealed and addressed it 
to Rellen at his house in the city, she put on her hat, 
and for the first time ventured out from the pre- 
cincts of the farm, carrying with her the missive 
which so deeply concerned her. 

The weather had changed greatly within the few 
last diys. The sky had become gloomy, the wind 
rolled dismally across the country side, there was a 
chill in the air, and the first leaves had fluttered 
away from the trees. It was only early September, 
but on that afternoon there was a foretaste of the 
bluster and dark rains of autumn. 

When Alix entered the road which led to the 
village where the post-office was, a sensation of dread, 
a fear of Sir Horace Hawkwade and his emissaries, 
suddenly smote upon her. The way was winding ; it 
went down banks clothed by elder bushes, and 
wild rose trees encircled the descent. 

On a bright June morning, when the sun was 
shining, and the green banks showed vivid in his 
beams, this walk might have been delightful, but 
now, under the gloomy, threatening sky, the banks 
lost their bright colouring. ' 

As Alix descended lower and lower down the 
winding lane, and glanced up at the trees which 
seemed to close over her head, then downwards to- 
wards the long line of white pathway which 
stretched away at her feet, she thought how easily, 
in such a lonely pass, she might be attacked and car- 
ried off. Yet she had lately suffered so much from 
the scorn of the farmer's wife, that she felt disposed 
to -" a little risk and get her letter safely into the 
pos 

She reached the lower path without any misad- 
venture ; there was the village lying out in the dis- 
tance against the cold, gray sky. It was wlittle vil- 
lage of thatched houses ; the spire of a church pointed 
upwards, and groups of trees stood in knots around. 
The whole picture was sombre and colourless as a 
dark photograph. So much does beauty of all kinds 
depend upon light. 

Alix hurried along in fear, and something like ex- 
citement. At length she reached the village and 
made her way straight to the post-office. It was a 
little place in the shop of a huckster ; an old'woman 
was knitting behind the counter. She raised her face 
when Alix entered, and a pair of cunning dark eyes 
peered at the young girl through a pair of spectacles. 
Alix put down a penny and asked for a stamp ; the 
woman gave her one. Alix put the stamp on the let- 
ter and went outside to post it. Something impelled 
her to re-enter the shop, and make some slight in- 
quiry of the old dame. 

There was a man in the shop now, and with a 
thrill of horror Alix recognized the terrible ruffian 
who had assisted to carry her off. She was like 
one speechless, spell-bound, and the man, mean- 
while, somewhat more decently clothed than ordi- 
narily, looked at her coolly, without one gleam of 
recognition in his eyes. 

The peculiarly brutal aspect of this man has been 
described before, his bristling hair, low brow, blood- 
shot eyes. Alix felt it to be a thing impossible that 
she should leave the shop, and take her lonely road 
homewards, followed by that person. She sat down 
on a chair in the post-office, and complained truly 
enough of faintness. 

“Will you walk intomy little parlour ?” asked the 
old postmistress, “and take a glass of water ?” 

Alix thanked the woman, and found her'way into 





the back parlour. There the old lady brougtit her a 
glass of water. 
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“Tam afraid to walk home alone,” said Alix. 
“ Will you sehd somebody with me? I will pay the 
person vvell when I receive a remittance from my 
friends.” 

“Our Joe can go with you,” responded the old 
woman. “Qur Joe who is now in the shop.” 

“ You do not mean the man who is seated before 
the counter,” asked Alix, breathlessly. 

“ Joe,” responded the postmistress, “ is my hus- 
band’s youngest brother. He has been a bit wild, 
and so on, but there are worse fellows than Joe. 
He wil! walk part of the way home with you, if you 
will give him a shilling.” 

“I have met that person. before,” said Alix, 
speaking in desperation, “ and I could not trust my- 
self to walk with him.” 

The old dame stared at Alix in a species of blank 
surprise. There was nothing positively evil in the 
countenanee of the woman, saving that cunning 
which often takes the place of shrewd intuition 
among the uncultivated. Alix felt quite convinced 
that the depths of villany into which the man had 
fallen were unknown to, if not quite unsuspected by 
her. 

“ Afroid to walk with him,” she said, wonder- 
ingly. ‘“ Well, then, miss, you must go down to the 
farm bolow, and ask for somebody to see you 
home.” 

Alix took the address of the farm, and went fear- 
fully ont at the door, and along the street of the vil- 
lage. ‘ihe farm was a long, low building, lying 
back from the road, amid barns and outbuildings. A 
girl was feeding chickens near the duck-pond. Alix 
went up to her, and told her that she was not well 
enough to walk alone to the moor farm, and would 
give a shilling to anybody who would come with 
her. 

“I'll go for a shilling, miss,” cried the red-armed 
girl, uniastening her apron, and pulling down her 
sleeves. “ Wait till I put on my bonnet and wash 
my hands.” 

Ther» was, it seemed, no other protection avail- 
able at that moment, than such as was afforded by 
the giri, and Alix set out with her a few minutes 
afterwards. 

The girl was good-humoured and chatty. She 
talked « way merrily during the whole of the walk 
to the winding path. Among the banks there the 
ascent was so steep that her light chatter was 
perforce compelled to cease. She panted now a 
little. 

“* Why, good luck,” she said, suddenly, “if there 
ain't that fellow Joe of the shop a-coming after us. 
I tell the truth. I’m half afeard of that man. He 
bears a bad name.” 

“ Let us hasten on,” said Alix. 
dread of him.” 

Alix and the farm-girl hastened their steps, 
but it seemed that the evil-looking Joe was gain- 
ing upon them quickly. Still they had had the 
advantage of half an hour’s start, and they con- 
trived to distance him pretty well. Still, as soon as 
they werein the level path again, they found that Joe 
was nearly even with them. 

“ He will be out of that winding hill and close to 
us in three minutes,” said the girl. “ Let us run.” 

The two girls ran, and Alix reached the moor 
farm in perfect safety. She gave the good-natured 
farm-girl a little money that remained in her pocket 
loose, but she promised her a larger remittance in a 
few days. 

“Are not you afraid to go back and encounter 
that man ?” asked Alix. 

“No, miss,” responded the girl, with a ruddy 
flush, “ because I have a friend here who will come 
with me.” 

This friend proved to be one of the farm ser- 
vants, and Alix went into the house, delighted 
that she hadatlast posted her letter. She was horri- 
fied on entering the stone hall to hear the dreaded 
voice of Sir Horace Hawkwade, conversing in the 
little parlour with the farmer’s wife. Her first im- 
pulse was to fly and hide herself, her next to cast 
herself upon the mercy of the kind farmer. She 
went, fearfully, into the little room, and there was 
Sir Horace, disguised in his enormous spectacles, 
wig, overcoats, &c. He started when Alix entered 
the rooin. 

“So, here you are, wicked, ungrateful child, who 
has cansed such misery to your unfortunate father. 
I have been telling this good lady of your sad dis- 
obedience, your unprincipled conduct, and, lastly, 
your disgraceful flight from home a few days since. 
She refuses to harbour you any longer. You must 
make up your mind to come with me at once. My 
carriage waits below in the lane “ 

“Never! never!” shrieked Alix, vehemently. 
“You are not my father. You are a murderer!” 

“She is beside herself with fury,” said the in- 
famous baronet, addressing the wife of the farmer. 
“She isa wicked girl.” 


“TI, too, have my 





“1 always had my suspicions,” said the farmer’s 
wife, sharply, “but don’t fear, sir, she shan’t have a 
home here any longer. My. husband has gone to 
market, and can’t set his will against mine.” 

Alix gave herself up for lost. 

(To be continued.) 


NYMPHS. 

BeTWEEN the time of the raw school-girl and that 
of the finished young lady is the short season of 
the nymph, when the physical enjoyment of life is 
perhaps at its keenest, and a girl is not afraid to use 
her limbs as nature meant her to use them, nor 
ashamed to take pleasure in her youth and strength. 
This is the time when a sharp run down a steep hill, 
with the chance of a tumble midway, is an exercise 
by no means objected to; when clambering over 
gates, stiles, and even crabbed stone walls, is not 
refused because of the undignified display of ancle 
which the adventure involves ; when leaping a ditch 
comes in as one of the ordinary accidents of a marsh- 
land walk; and when the fun of riding is infinitely 
enhanced if the horse is only half-broken, or bare- 
backed. The nymph, an out-of-door, breezy, healthy 
girl, more after the pattern of the Greek Oread than 
the Amazon, is found only in the country; and for 
the most part only in the remoter districts of the 
country. In the town she degenerates into fast- 
ness, according to the law which makes evil merely 
the misdirection of force, as dirt is only matter in the 
wrong place. But among the mountains, in the 
secluded midland villages, or out on the thinly- 
populated moorland tracts, the nymph may be found 
in the full perfection of her nature. And a very 
beautiful kind of nature it is; though it is to be 
feared that certain ladies of the stricter sort would 
call her “ tomboy,” and that those of a still narrower 
way of thought, unable to distinguish between un- 
conventionality and vulgarity, would hold her to be 
decidedly vulgar—which she is not—and would 
wonder at her mother for “letting her go on so.” 
You fall upon the nymph at all hours and in all 
seasons. Indeed, she boasts that no weather ever 
keeps her indoors, and prefers a little roughness of 
the elements to anything too luscious or sentimental. 
A fresh wind, a sharp frost, a blinding fall of snow, 
or a pelting shower of rain, are all high jinks to the 
nymph, to whom it is rare fun to come in like a 
water-dog, dripping from every hair, or shaking the 
snow in masses from her hat and cloak. She prefers 
this kind of thing to the most suggestive beauty of 
the moonlight, or to the fervid heats of summer, and 
thinks a long walk in the crisp sharp frost, with the 
leaves crackling under her feet, worth all the night- 
ingales in the wood. And yet she loves the spring 
and summer too, for the sake of the flowers and the 
birds and the beasts and the insects they bring forth ; 
for the nymph is almost always a naturalist of the 
perceptive and self-taught kind, and has a marvel- 
lous faculty for finding out nests and rare habitats, 
and for tracking unusual trails to their hidden 
homes. 

There is no prettier sight among girls than the 
nymph when thoroughly at her ease, and enjoying 
herself in her own peculiar way. That wonderful 
grace of unconsciousness which belongs to savages 
and animals belongs to her also, and she moves with 
a supple freedom which affectation or shyness would 
equally destroy. To see her running down a green 
field, with the sunlight falling on her, her light 
dress blown into coloured clouds by the wind, her 
step a little too long for the correct town-walk, but 
so firmly planted and yet so light, so swift and so 
even, her cheeks freshly flushed by exercise, her eyes 
bright and fearless, her teeth just shown below her 
lip as she comes forward with a ringing laugh, carry- 
ing a young bird which she has just caught, or a 
sheaf of wild flowers for which she has been peril- 
ling her neck, is to see a beautiful and gracious pic- 
ture which one remembers with pleasure all one’s 
life after. Or you meet her quite alone on a wide 
bleak moor, with her hat in her hand, and her hair 
blowing across her face. She may be shy as she 
meets you; if she is passing out of the nymph state 
into that of conscious Womanhood, she will be shy ; 
but if still a nymph with no disturbing influences at 
work, she will probably look at you with a fixed, 
perplexing, half-provoking look of frank curiosity, 
which you can neither notice nor take advantage of ; 
the trammels of conventional life fettering one side 
heavily, if not the other. 

The nymph is almost always of the middle-classes. 
It is next to impossible indeed that she should be 
found in the higher ranks, where girls are not left to 
themselves, and where no one lives in far-away 
country places out of the reach of public opinion, 
and beyond the range of public overlooking. Some 
years ago, before the railroads and monster hotels 
had made the mountain districts like Hampstead or 
Richmond on a Sunday afternoon, the pymph was to 





be found in great abundance down in Cumberlang 
and Westmoreland. By the more remote lakes, lik, 
Buttermere and Hawes Water, and in the secludeq 
valleys running up from the larger lakes, you would 
come upon square stuccoed houses, generally abo. 
minably ugly, where the nymph was mistress of the 
situation. She might be met riding about alone ing 
flapping straw hat, long before hats were fashion. 
able headgear for women, and in a blue baize skirt 
for all the riding-habit thought necessary ; or she 
might be encountered on the wild fell sides, or on 
the mountain heights, or in her boat sculling among 
the lonely lake islets, or gathering water-lilies in the 
bays. 

The nymph is the very reverse of a flirt. Sho 
has no inclination that way, and looks shy and awk- 
ward at the men who pay her compliments, or at- 
tempt anything like sentimentality. But she is not 
superior to boys, who are her chosen companions and 
favourites. A bold, brave boy, who just overtops her 
in skill and daring, is her delight ; but anything over 
twenty is “awfully old,” while forty and sixty are so 
remote that the lines blur and blend together, and have 
no distinction. By-and-bye the nymph becomes a staid 
young woman, and marries. If she goes into aclose 
town and has children, very often her vigorous health 
gives way, and we see herin a few years nervous, ema- 
ciated, consumptive, and with a pitiful qeaning for 
“ home ” more pathetic than all the rest. But if she re- 
mains where she is, in the fresh pure air of her native 
place, she retains her youth strength long after 
the age when ordinary women lose theirs, and her 
children are celebrated as magnificent specimens of 
the future generation. We often see in country 
places matrons of over forty who are still like young 
women, both in looks and both in mental 
innocence and physical power. ey have the shy 
and innocent look of girls; they blush like girls; 
they know less evil than almost any town-bred girl 
of eighteen, mothers of stalwart youths though they 
may be; they can walk, and laugh, and take plea- 
sure in their lives like girls; and their daughters 
find them as much sisters as mothers. It is not quite 
the same thing if they do not marry; for among the 
saddest sights of social life is that terrible fading 
and withering away of comely, healthy, vigorous 
young country girls, who slowly pass from nymphs, 
full of grace and beauty, of happiness and power, to 
antiquated virgins, soured, useless, debilitated, and 
out of nature.—Saturday Review. 


STATISTICS. 


Norges rrom THE DeatH ReoisTers.—During 
the first six months of the present year, 1,249 violent 
deaths were registered in London, ineluding the 
deaths of 89 persons who were killed by horses or 
carriages in the streets. Eighty-nine deaths in six 
months imply that this class of street accidents is 
not decreasing, since the number in the 
twelvemonths ending December 31, 1867, was 164; 
and it is worthy of remark that more le are killed 
in the year by horses or carriages than railways. 
The mortality in London by suffocation shows a de- 
crease, the number of deaths r in the six 
months being 216, against 269 in the corresponding 
period of 1867. About 85 per cent. of the deaths by 
suffocation are those of infants under one year of 
age; of the 216 deaths in 1868 only 17 were those 
of adults. The deaths from enthetic disease 
(syphilis) were also chiefly those of infants ; they 
numbered 216 in the first two —e | ety 

inst 204 in the corresponding period o . 
‘Allowing for increase of population, these numbers 
indicate that this disease is becoming more prevalent. 
Of the number of deaths which occurred: in London 
from excessive drinking, 78 were directly ascribed 
to alcoholism—82 to intemperance and 46 to delirium 
tremens. The total deaths by accident or negligence 
in London in each of the six months ending the 
80th of June, 1867 and 1868 respectively, were 1,160 
and 1,024—viz., by fractures and contusions, 437 
and 435; wounds, 9 and 5; burns and scalds, 186 
and 146 ; poison, 81 and 23; drowning 159 and 139 ; 
suffocation, as above, 269 and 216; other accidental 
deaths, 70 and 60. The deaths by suicide registe 
in the metropolis in each of the six months of 1867 
and 1868 were 124 and 146—namely, by gunshot, 6 
and 8; cutting, 24 and 29; poison, 24 and 24; 
drowning, 20 and 30; hanging, 85 and 42; suicide 
by other means, 15 and 13. The deaths by poison, 
including both accident and suicide, have slightly 
decreased, but still farther restrictions and precau- 
tions on the sale of will reduce death by 
poison toa minimum. The deaths in London from 
smallpox exhibit a decrease in the six months, being 
467 t 913 in the same period of 1867; but, on 
the other hand, diarrhoea was more fatal in 1868, the 
deaths numbering 628, against 418 in the first six 
months of 1867. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Upon a fair, warm day in spring, near the Bund 
at Shanghai, lay an English frigate. Her men 
were nearly all upon deck, some of them engaged in 
laying up the rigging, polishing the guns, cleaning 
the brass-work, &c., while the rest busied themselves 
in looking upon the quaint scenery that lay open 
to their view. The curious houses, with their dingy 
tiles and overreaching, bent-up eaves, and tall pa- 
godas with their gilded ornaments and peaked roofs, 
the long line of clumsy junks, with their stumpy 
masts and bamboo sails, and the still more curious 
tide of humanity that throngs the quay, with its 
gaudy, fluttering dresses of blue, le, pink, red, 
yellow, and black, all combined to are @ scene both 
strange and novel to the European sailor. And then 
there is the noise that continually salutes his ears— 
a noise which at first amounts to # deafening din, but 
which becomes bearable by use, proceeding from 
gongs and fire-crackers and does, and 
shouts and yells. Altogether it isa strange affair, 
and gives a reliable idea of Chinese cities in general. 
The wind is from the eastward, and so the 
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[THE MYSTERY OF THE RUINED TEMPLE. | 


sioner to Canton from the British government, and 
it was at Canton that he died, about twelve years 
tet mse to the time of the opening of our story. 

‘aul had accompanied him on his mission, and had 
spent most of the time, since the death of his father, 
in China, where he had served the government in 
various bev receiving ample remuneration for his 
services. Being naturally of a quick, energetic turn, 
he had thoroughly mastered the Chinese language, 
and there were but few of its quaint and difficult in- 
tonations that he did not understand. 

Paul’s companion was Lord Archibald Sumpter, an 
élderly man who had charge, for the time, of the 
British consulate in Shanghai. 

“T should think,” said Sumpter, in furtherance of 
a conversation which had been going on but a few 
minutes, “ that you would rather return now to Eng- 
land. Your father’s estates are ready for you, and 
T know that honour and respect will be yours as 
soon as you assume the position which belongs to 
you there. Come, you have spent years enough in 
this empire of fat and folly ; why not seek the home 
of your birth, where you have warmhearted rela- 
tives still living?” 

“No, no, not yet,” replied the youth, showing by 





_ mae a that reeks up from the dirty 
ets an rs that la: 
pe _ y near the river and its 
Upon the poop of the frigate stood two men, one 
of them wearing @ sort of undress uniform, and the 
other being habited in the costume of a British 
minister. There were others upon the poop, but it is 
with these two that we have to do at the present 
time. The first-mentioned person—he in the undress 
uniform—was a young man, not more than five-and- 
twenty years of age, with a look of quick, bright in- 
telligence, and a bold, frank bearing. He was not 
stout in his build, but the slightest observer would 
have seen that his frame was muscular and compact 
in the extreme. His hair, which grew in wavy 
masses, was of a dark brown colour, seeming almost 
black in certain lights, and his eyes, which were 
— and piercing, were of the darkest, deepest hazel. 
is brow was high and fall, and his other features 
conte defined and regular. His face was deeply 
nomad by exposure, showing most plainly that his 
ad been no idle life. With regard to his countenance 
there could have been but one ion among those 
Pog te real tout in the vel man, 
) was one in every sense of the word—a 
kind, generous, bold ion sie 
Such was Paul Ardeen. His father, when living, 
been an English nobleman. He was a commis- 





his that he was affected by his friend’s kind- 
ness. “Not yet,my lord. Between the Tsao Lake 
and Fou-tching-yo, away beyond Nankin, there are 
some temples of Fo which I must visit. I have heard 
such wonderful accounts of them from the Buddhist 
priests that I have determined to see them, if the 
thing be possible.” 

“ Tt will be a dangerous undertaking,” said Sumpter, 
with a dubious shake of the head. “A few miles 
back from here it is safe enough to travel, but when 
it comes to a few hundreds the case is different. Do 
you remember Lord Buxton ?” 

“Lord William Buxton ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“I remember him well He was my father’s 
friend.” 

“Well,” resumed Sumpter, “ he thought to travel, 
and you perhaps know the result. He was most 
cruelly murdered, and his mangled body sent to the 
English government at Hong Kong.” 

“ Yes,” said Paul, with a shight shade of sadness 
upon his features, and speaking in a lower tone, “I 
remember all about it, for I was at Hong Kong at 
the time, and I attended Lord William’s funeral. I 
shall never forget how I loved him, for he was kind 
to me when I was a boy, and he ministered to m 
father in his dying hour. I wept, my lord, when 
stood by his coffin.” 

“Then why not take warning by Lord Buxton's 
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fate, and give up this projected trip?” inquired 
Sumpter. 

“ Ah, Sir Archibald, you know those were troublous 
times when Lord Buxton was killed. Things are 
different now. We are not only at peace witli China, 
but the people here stand in fear of offending our 
government. If you can get me that letter from 
the governor of Shanghai I shall feel myself in no 
danger, for I know that part of the way I can pass 
as a veritable Chinese. I speak the language well, 
and I look almost brown enough for a Celestial.” 

“ But your hair, and your eyes.” 

“ Ah, a wig will cover the first, and the second I 
can manage. But if I can have the letter from 
the Shanghai grandee, I shall feel under no appre- 
hension, for no one will dare to molest me with 
such a protection about my person. Don’t you think 
you can get the letter?” 

“Yes, I think Ican. Ihave done the governor 
some favours, and I feel sure that he will grant me 
the boon I have asked for you. He may send it 
by Tai-tsong, the old mandarin of whom you have 
heard me speak. But yet 1 would urge you to give 
it up.” 

“No, no, my lord,” returned Paul, with a weak 
smile. “I think it is almost a fate that I should 
visit the old Buddhist temples of Fou-tching-yo. It 
was there that tradition says that Wonti found the 
water of life. Have you ever heard the story ?” 

“No.” 

“This Wonti was a prince of the blood. He 
sought the water of life, and the god Buddha, at 
Fou-tching-yo, gave it to him. He lived three hun- 
dred years, and at the end of that time he lost the 
never-failing phial which contained the liquid. All 
search proved fruitless, and he went back after 
more, but before he reached the temple he died. He 
was sainted, however, for his old age, and a wooden 
image of him is now kept in the same temple 
where Buddha first smiled upon him. I have had 
some most strange dreams about the same temple. I 
have dreamed, I know not how many times, that I 
found the water of life there, and also that the 
great Joss gave it to me; and I have dreamed that I 
found there a flower whose bloom was perpetual, 
and which gave to its possessor eternal health and 
beauty. These dreams are continually haunting me 
since I first thought of visiting the place. Something 
seems to bid me go.” 

“A mere chimera of a youthful brain,” said 
Sumpter. 

“Tt may be so,” returned Paul; “ but, neverthe- 
less, I am resolved to go.” 

Here the conversation was broken in upon by the 
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shrill pipe of, the boatswain’s whistle, and upon 
looking shoreward our two friends saw a mandarin’s 
barge putting off. 

They knew that these were high functionaries 
who had been invited to visit the ship, so they left 
the poop and went down tothe mainmast. All work 
was at once put aside, the men were called to quar- 
ters, and the mariners were drawn up in single file 
upon the break of the poop. Shortly afterwards the 
clumsy barge came alongside, and three mandarins 
came over the side. The officers of the frigate re- 
moved their caps, and the celestial grandees bowed 
and scraped most prodigiously, 

“ There is Tai-tsong,” whispered Lord Sumpter. 

“ Ay—I see him,” returned Paul. “I hope he has 
the letter,” 

“ He is coming this way. He has recognized us.” 

Sumpter was right, for the old mandarin was 
approaching the spot with his face all beaming 
with smiles and mysterious winks, and frem the 
quaint bobbing of his head it was evident that he 
had something to communicate, so his lopdahip left 
Paul standing near the mainmast, andiapproached 
the mandarin. 

“ & letter for you,” said Tai-tsong, fambling be- 
neath hie long bluwrobe, 

“ From the governor?” asked 3 

“Yes,” retuned the mandarin, g¢ forth « 
yellow packet bearing: # red seal; and Sumpter 
put out his hand te ite 

Tai- Winked and smiled more than ever 
when he the letter im Sumpter’s hand, and by 
his manner i indicated that the matter 
must be kept ag secret aw possible, for, as he after- 
wards explained, the governor was afraid that other 
foreigners wight. want favours of a like kind, and he 
dared not gragt amy more, 

‘The mendavine semained on board the ship nearly 


were gone : 
the letter te Pawh, having ™ x & place secure 
from observation, he opened it, was a strip of 
tough yellow paper, containing @ column of six 
Chinese hieroglyphics, and Paul quickly deciphered 
them. They were to the effect that the beager was 
a pious missionary, and that Buddha would proteet 
him in his journeyings, and it bore the governor's 
own signature. Both the youth and Sumpter smiled 
as they read it. 

“ Never mind,” said Paul, after he had read it the 
second time, “it has a little deception in it, but I 
will use it.” 

“ It will serve your purpose, certainly,” returned his 
lordship, “ for few of the people would dare to trample 
upon the protection of a powerful mandarin. Now 
you can go and visit the curiosities you wish to see, 
and then | hope you will return to England and writea 
book, for you must surely then possess a great fund 
of information.” 

Paul Ardeen smiled a reply, and shortly after- 
wards he took leave of the officers of the frigate, 
whose guest he had been, and returned to the shore. 
He sought the apartments he had previously occupied 
in the foreign settlement, which was without the 
walls of the Chinese town, and here he began to pre- 
pare for his journey. He felt much elated by his 
good fortune in having obtained the passport, for 
he knew that his journey would now be rendered 
comparatively secure from harm. 

By the time it was dusk the youth had nearly 
everything ready, andas the shades of evening began 
to deepen, he sat down by the window and gazed out 
upon the waters of the Woosung. Fora while he 
thought of the journey he was about to make, and with 
that thonght came the strange dreams that had of 
late visited his hours of sleep. Slight as they may 
have appeared when told to other ears, yet they had 
much influence upon him. He could not drive them 
from him, nor could he separate them from a certain 
dim, undefinable idea of fate which had taken pos- 
session of his mind. 

In this mood Paul Ardeen grew sad and downcast 
—not unhappy—but only pervaded by a sort of calm 
melancholy. He thought of times that were past—of 
times when he had a mother to love him and care for 
him. He remembered when that good, kind mother 
died—of standing by the green turf that arose above 
her grave, and of kneeling upon that grave and 
weeping. He wasa boy then. Ere long his wan- 
dering thoughts recurred to the scene when his 
father died—he remembered that. pale and sunken 
cheek—how the dying noble blessed his son, and 
left him with an inheritance of honour. All this 
Paul Ardeen remembered; and he remembered, too, 
that he had no brother nor sister to share with him 
the griefs of his orphanage—that he had no near re- 
latives to bless him. Relatives, to be sure, he had, 
relatives who might: love and cherish him—but he 
knew them not; the most he could remember was 
that which he had lest. 

But before the youth retired he cheered himself 
with the reflection that he was about to add to 





his stock of knowledge—that he was about to visit a 
section of the empire that he had long had a desire 
to see—and he thought that when this was done, he 
would go back to his home inold England. But even 
here his thought was notclear, for, think as he would 
at that lone hour, the same-dim, undefinable image 
came up from the unexplored future. 


CHAPTER Il. 


On the following morning Paul Ardeem was ready 
to set ont on his journey. He had dressed himself 
in a thorough (Chinese garb—the long blue vest or 
robe, reaching nearly to his feet, confined at the 
waist by a single cord, from which was suspended a 
knife, and a pair of chop-sticks. The drawers were 
of linen, the boots of stout silk, and the eap was of 
the usual pyramidal form, lined with satin and 
covered with neatly wrought cane, having a tuft 
of red hair at the top which nearly covered it. 
The youth had folded his hair y up out of 
sight, and above it he wore a flesh-eoloured skull- 
cap of such exquisite finish and fit, that a very close 
examination would have been required to discover 
that it was not his own skin. From the top of this de- 
pended a thick glossy braid of black » which 
veached nearly to the inner side of the knees, When 
Paul surveyed himeelf in the mirror, he was really 
astonished at his own metamorphosis. He bowed to 


himself, and talked Chinese to himself; and he 
could not help 
that 


langhing to see the comical cut of 


Gaery him on towards the great 


| He veaehed the borders of the lake on the evening of 


the seeond day, having travelled about seventy- 
five miles. Here he founda smell inhabited 
mostly by and he easily food and 
lodging at the rough inn, which was kept open for 
travellers and the lake fishermen whe might be 
forced in there by sudden storms. 

It was not quite sunset wheu our hero reached 
this inn. He had taken a little tea, and was 
quietly smoking his pipe, when he was aroused by 
the sharp tinkling of bells, and the yells of men and 
boys in the yard. 

“ What does all this mean?” he asked of the host, 
who sat on av old carved sofa smoking opium. 

“Oh, that’s Ye-fo-hi, the great juggler of Nankin,” 
replied the host, lifting himself with difficulty from 
his seat, and going towards the window that 
overlooked the yard. “The greatest man of the 
time,” the obese. publican resumed, after he had 
placed himself comfortably against the low stool of 
the open window. ‘He can do things that make the 
great Tee-tan look astonished. He counts the stars, 
and holds the comets by their tails. He makes 
money where there is no money, and he makes the 
rice grow on rocks. See, he is going to please the 
women and children.” 

Paul remembered that he had heard of this Ye-fo-hi 
—that he had heard him spoken of in Shanghai as a 
most wonderful man, and he had a great curiosity to 
see him, Sohe arose and went out into the yard, 
and there he found the object of wonder just arrang- 
ing his implements for exhibition. The juggler was 
a quaint-looking man, to begin with, He was very 
tall and stout, and much darker in complexion than 
most of his countrymen; but it was evidently con- 
tinued exposure in his wandering mode of life that 
had made him so. His face was somewhat wrinkled 
with age, but his step was yet bold and firm. His 
large, angular, black eyes sparkled with intensity 
as he gazed about him, and his long, braided mous- 
tache helped to give mark to his features. In dregs, 
he was odd enough, his robe being of many colours, 
and worked with curious devices, such as_ birds, ser- 
pents, dragons, and. mysterious characters which 
none but himself could translate. Upon the top of 
his conical cap was perched a six-headed hydra 
carved from wood, and then his long queue was orna- 
mented with little gods done in glass and porcelain. 
At first sight the juggler might have drawn forth 
only a smile, but upon regarding him more closely, the 
beholder was sure to be stricken with a kind of awe, 
for there was something about the strange man that 
was not to be laughed at, nor yet trifled with; and 
then his eye—that keen, quick orb of fire—when 
that rested upon you, the effect was almost elec- 
trical. 

At length his little table was arranged, and for 
some time he performed curious little tricks, just to 
amuse the children and women. He made little balls 
dance in the air, drew long dragons, from out little 
nutshells, wove silk from the riad of a pomegranate, 
and made two short sticks dance on his table. But 


this did not seem at all congenial to his taste, and. 


li 
{ 





he evidently did it more for the purpose of gainiy» 
the good-will of the people than from any self-j). 
terest. After the sticks had done dancing, he tou 
an egg from a small box by his side, and put it into 
a@cotton bag. This he shook and poanded upon thy 
edge of the table till the egg appeared to have been 
entirely broken, and then he opened the bay and 
began to take therefrom little square cakes of candy, 
which he distributed among the children. 1), 
youngsters shouted and yelled with deliy ht, and a: ? 
a word from the juggler they began to disperse. As 
soon as the children were most of them gone, Ye-fy- 
hi packed up his implements, and then turned to- 
wards the inn, 

“Who among you would look into the future 2” 
he asked, for several men had collécted around thy 
door. Who would like to see that which is now 
hidden from you? I can tell you that which is, a:) 
ia which is to come !” 

© one seemed inclined te proffer by the juggles 
offer, and ere long his gazo rested yo bn , ve 
The latter startled as he met those keen black eyes ; 
he could not help it, but yet he did’ not avert his 
gaze, nor did he exhibit any perturhation, 

“You, sir,” said Ye-fo-hi, coming neaver to Paul, 
and looking him steadily in the face; “yow should 
let me draw your horoscope.” 

“Tam not anxious,” replied the nat at all 

you nothing 0 your disadvantace. 

and clouds over your way, I wil! 

a. I will not draw your full horo- 

read the face. It is a great truth 

sir, that men’s fortunes 

m their faces. The secret is there— 

act of life leaves a light or shade upon tho 
can read the mystie seroll. 1 will 


eens a 
fing to get 
shade as possible. In 
‘ apd y sage might really 
strange power, e had reason for 
hig: secrete might be kept in his own 


Ye-fo-hi insisted no more, but turned his attention 
towards a fisherman who had moved towards him, and 
Paul Ardeen seized the opportunity to go back into 
the house, where he relighted his pipe, and then sat 
down in one corner, away from the light of the win- 
dow. His true character had not yet been disco- 
vered, and though he felt much confiderce in his 
disguise, yet he thought it best te conceal his fea- 
tures as much as possible without seeming to de- 
sign it. 

Twilight was already upon the scene, and soon 
the darkened shades began to gather around. The 
host lighted a@ couple of candles, and as they chased 
away the gloom, our hero busied himself in reading 
@ book of prayers which he found hanging from a 
peg nearhim. He had been engaged in this way 
about half-an-hour when he found that.someone was 
sitting close by bis side. He turned and found the 
juggler gazing intently upon him.. There was an 
exclamation of anger upon his lips, but he did not 
speak it, for am instant’s reflection told him that he 
had better not run the risk of making an enemy. 

“Do you wish for anything ?” he asked, still gaz- 
ing upon the book which he held in his hand. 

“| do wish for something,” the juggler returned, 
bending his head so as to gaze more directly into 
the. young man’s face. “Pardon meif I seem in- 
trusive, bat your features are the most strange of any 
that I ever saw. Their language is the most obscure, 
and if could but read them I should know how 
great was my power. You need not fear, for we 
are alone.” 

Paul iooked up, and found that theold man’s words 
were true. The host. had gone, and the other 
loungers had put up their pipes awd dropped off un- 
perceived by him. Finding that there were none 
to overhear, the youth had less fear, and at length 
his curiosity overcame the repugnance he had before 
felt. 

“IT think you will find but little in my face to re- 
ward you for your search,” he said, turning towards 


the juggler. 

“Oh, yes, L shall, I have always been used to 
reading the lines of those who were of: my own 
country.” 

Paul started, for. he saw that the juggler had at 
least diseovered his secret. 

“ You need. not fear,” resumed Ye-fo-hi, for I 
never divulge that which comes to. me through my 
power of divination. It was but a single glance 
that told. me you were not.of this:country. But that 
is-nothing, I suppose you have your reasons for 
thus travelling.” ; 

“Only that I wish to see the country, and in this 
guise I thought I should be more free from annoy- 
ance, 
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“But you are not wholly safe, if you intend to tra- 


ve] far.” ; 
“ T have a letter from the governor of Shang- 


¥ Ah, that alters the matter. One like you can 
afford to travel, for I see that you are all alone in the 
world. Am I not right?” # 

“J have no parents, nor brothers, nor sisters,” re- 
plied Paul, somewhat surprised. ere 

“| knew it. The heart over-shocked writes its 
tale upon the face. I read it allthere. But your life 
has little in it of startling moment. The great points 
of experience, save such as make mourners, lie in 
the future. Even now there is a cloud upon your 
brow, and you are going where it is dark.” 

Paul looked upon the speaker in wonder. It was 
not so much the words that moved him as it was the 
manner in which they were spoken. A strong hand 
seemed to press hard upon him, and his heart beat with 
a stiller motion, as the light of his companion’s eye 
continued to gleam ee him. There was something 
in their dark depths that seemed mystic, and which 
spoke to him in an unknown tongue. 

“This may be a moment which high heaven has 
marked out in both our lives,” resumed the juggler, 
speaking very slowly. “Many years ago, it was told 
me that a foreigner should cross me in my line of 
fate—not that he should disturb me, but that his own 
line of life should mingle. strangely with mine. I 
feel a presentiment that the prediction was true, and 
why may not the saying be fulfilled in you? I feel 
that it is so.” 

Somehow Paul was becoming bewildered. Those 
eyes seemed to have a. fascinating power, and his 
mind was running into strange vagaries. There 
came a doubt to his thoughts, and he feared that the 
juggler was exercising some strange art upon’ him— 
else why should he feel as he did? Why should his 
heart beat so slowly and his pulse seem to stand still ? 
He gazed fixedly into the man’s face, but he did not 
speak. 

maT think you are going to Fou-tching-yo?” the 
juggler said, without. seeming to notice that theyouth 
did not answer him. 

“What makes you think so?” asked’ Paul, giving 
more importance to his comipanion’s surmise than 
perhaps there was any ground for. 

“Because there are some. curious things there fora 
stranger to behold.” And asthe old man. thus 
spoke he bowed his head and seemed ong: ed in his 
own deep thoughts. “Go, go there,” he added, 
raising his head quickly, as though some sudden 
thought had seized him. “ You will be repaid’ for 
your trouble.” 

At this juncture the host came lumbering into the 
room, and the conversation was dropped. The 
juggler moved his seat farther are, from the youth, 
and soon entered into a talk with’ the publican. 

For some time Paul sat in the corner’ and gazed 
upon the face of the strange being who had so worked 
upon him, and the more he gazed the more bewil- 
dered he became. There°-was‘a sort of dim, secret 
dread working in‘his mind, and he felt that the 
sooner he got rid of'the sorcerer the freer he should 
be from harm. He did not absolutely fear him, but 
he dreaded his influence—just as a stout man dreads 
the darkness of the cold, wild morass. The influence 
was chilling—it was ben risen And yet Paul 
Ardeen could not remove his eyes from that strange 
face—he could not resist the dull charm that was at 
work upon him. 

At length; however, he was relieved. The host 
had eaten and smoked so much opium tliat he be- 
came stupid and sleepy, and Ye-fo-hi left him and 
quitted the apartment ; not, however, without having 
first given our hero another keen, searching glance. 
Shortly afterwards Paul sought his place of. rest. 
He threw off the bedding from the frame, and 
laid down upon the finely-woven cane upon which 
the mattress had rested, making a pillow of his cap 
and pouch. He was fatigued and he soon fell asleep, 
but more than half the night he was dreaming of the 
juggler, and onee or twice he started up under 
the influence of the startling images that presented 
themselves in connection with that dark man. Once 
he thought he was by a ruined wall. He found the 
most beautiful flower upon which his eyes had ever 
rested ; he plucked it, and hid it in his bosom. 
The juggler of Nankin appeared at his side and 
touched the flower with his finger, and it changed 
to an asp and stung the bosom whereon it rested. So 
ran Paul's dreams, and they worried him ex- 
ceedingly. 





OHAPTER ILl. 

Ox the following morning, Paul was up before any 
of the inhabitants were stirring, and®as he did 
not dare to disturb the host, he took a stroll down 
by the margin of the lake. In ha/f-an-hour he went 
back, and having found one of the boys up he paid 





his fare. He did not stop, for he did not wish’to 
see Ye-fo-hi again. The dreams of the past night, 
added to the experience of the evening before, had 
made such an impression upon his mind that he 
could not think of the juggler without a shudder. He 
tried to argue with himself that the feeling was un- 
just, but it was of no use—the doubt was engrafted 
upon his mind, and there it remained. 

Again the young adventurer sought the shore of 
the lake, and after some search he found a small, 
barge-like junk, the captain of which agreed to take 
tim across. The distance to be sailed was about 
fifty miles. After much crying and stamping, 
the captain managed to arouse his sleepy crew, 
which consisted of four men and a boy, and in half- 
an-hour more the anchor was hauled inboard and the 
sails set. The wind happened to be fair, and at 
length our hero had the satisfaction of seeing the 
roof that covered the juggler grow dim in the dis- 
tance. At the end of two hours the shores had be- 
come indistinct and cloud-like, and as there was no 
more scenery worth seeing, Paul crept into the low 
bunk to sleep, forthe wakefulness of the previous 
night left him dull and drowsy. When he awoke it 
was past noon, and the captain had called him to 
dinner. He ate some of the rice, drank some tea, 
and then went away to smoke, for he carried his own 
pipe and tobacco, and he smoked mure for the pur- 
pose of making company for himself than from a 
fixed habit. 

It was near night when the junk reached the wes- 
tern coast of the lake, and having paid the captain a 
sum equal to about three shillings, Paul went on 
shore, and that night he stopped in the little village 
called San-ping. Onthe-afternoon of the fourth day 
he crossed the great river—Yang-tse-kiang—about 
fifty miles below Nankin, and on the night of the 
seventh day he slept within fifteen miles of Fou- 
tching-yo. Om the eighth morning’ he started be- 
times for the scene he wished to-visit. Thus far he had 
met with no-difficulty: No one had interrupted him, 
and, except'the juggler, no one seemed to have dis- 
covered that he was not what he appeared to be. 

The road which he travelled was a wide, well- 
beaten horse-path, and he knew there was no danger 
of losing his way. Near the middle of the forenoon he 
came to asmall collection of mean cottages, and having 
stopped here just long enough to rest himself, 
and witness the wretched state of the people, he 
movedon again. Before him lay a long, high hill, 
upon the top of which he could’ see a single building. 
When the sun was at its meridian, he had gained’ the 
summit of the hill, and here he stopped'to gaze upon 
the scene that lay spread out to his view. Away in 
the’ distance, to the right lay the town of  Fou- 
tching~yo, with its’ single pagoda, and surrounding 
mass of low-peaked roofs, looking like a gaunt man- 
darin surrounded by kneeling subjects, while 
directly before him, in the deep’ valley at his feet, lay 
a scene that made his heart beat quicker. ‘There 
were numerous temples, and nearly all of them in 
ruins. The ruins were not so stupendous as to strike 
one with awe; but they were strange and marvellous, 
exhibiting a style of architecture which, if it lacked 
in massive symmetry, was' more than made up in ori- 
ginality of design and exquisiteness of finish. 

At length our traveller began to descend the hill. 
At the foot, and near the temples, ran a small stream 
of water, across which was thrown a bridge of bam- 
boo, This our hero crossed, and ere long he became 
lost amid the ruins. Onall hands, and in the most 
perplexing disorder, lay slabs of marble, blocks of 
porcelain, huge columns of granite, images in wood 
and stone, and gilded and painted gods of every de- 
scription. 

Amongst the ruins of the largest temple Paul 
found a Buddhist joss, or idol, nearly fifty feet in 
length. . It had been thrown from its pedestal, and 
now lay at full length upon the stone floor. It 
was an image of Buddha, and the fine gilding was 
yet in its place where the weather had not beat upon 
it. 

Before Paul thought of the flight of time, the after- 
noon had passed away, and the first thing that re- 
called him to a sense of his situation was the presence 
of twilight. As yet he had thought of no place to 
sleep. He had noticed some small houses upon the 
opposite slope of the hill, but he knew not whether 
he could find accommodation there. He had pro- 
visions enough with him for his supper and break- 
fast, and after revolving the matter over in his mind 
for some time, he resolved to pass the night among the 
ruins. He examined his pistols before it became quite 
dark, and having looked out a comfortable place in 
which to sleep, and marked it so that he might find 
it again, he went down to the stream to eat his 
supper. At about eight o’clock the moon arose, 
and as its face was bright and full, Paul spent some 
time farther in rambling about amongst the quaint 
ruins. At length, however, he began to grow sleepy, 





and he:sought the place which he had marked for 





his night’s rest. It was beneath one of the arms of 
the gigantic idol, where the rank grass had grown 
up @rownd a broken flagstone, and where he would 
be protected from the damp night wind. 

Here Paul Ardeen laid himself down, and as he 
lay there-he could but think how strange was his 
position. All around him lay the fragments of an 
agé that had passed. away, and he was reposing be- 
neath the shadow of a mute god that millions might 
have worshipped. But why was that god allowed to 
rest there in an attitude su degrading? And why 
were those hundreds of lesser deities suffered to re- 
main idle amid the ruins of their earthly tabernacle, 
when so'many were ready to worship and bow down 
tothem? He hoped to find out why all this was so, 
and thus hoping, he sank into a drowsy slumber ; 
but he was not destined to sleep long, for before he 
had half-finished his first dream, he was awakened 
by an unusual noise. He started up and listened, 
and found that it was the sound of horses’ feet, and 
he judged that they must be crossing the bamboo 
bridge. He climbed upon to the'side of the great 
joss, and by the light of the moon he could see two 
horses approaching the ruins. Paul remained upon 
the idol long enough tosatisfy himself that they were 
approaching the very spot where he stood, and then 
he got down and concealed himself, for he felt that, 
even though there might be no danger, yet conceal 
ment was the safest plan. Soon the horses stopped, 
and shortly afterwards he heard footsteps approaeh- 
ing the place of his concealment. He peeped out 
between two blocks of stone, and saw a single man 
coming up towards him. The new-comer was 
habited in the robe of a priest; but the silken 
girdle had been loosened, as though to admit the 
cool air, and beneath the priestly robe our hero saw 
the flash of jewels and the colour of a richer garb. 
This, of course, aroused the youth's curiosity, and as 
soon as the stranger had. passed him, he carefully 
arose to watch him. He could plainly see all his 
movements—for the light of the moon came down 
almost with the power of day. 

First, the intruder approached the broad stone pe- 
destal, upon which the giant joss had once stood; 
and there he stopped and gazed about, as if toassure 
himself that he was not watched. Having satisfied 
himself upon this point, he drew.a dagger from his 
bosom, and with its metal haft. he gave several 
quick, smart raps upon the stone. In a few miuutes 
there was a low rap from the inside, and then the 
stranger rapped again, accompanying) this last rap 
by apeculiar whistle. In a moment more, Paul. was 
not a little astonished at seeing a portion of the 
massive pedestal sink from its place, leaving an 
aperture some three feet. square, through which the 
applicant quickly passed, and immediately after- 
wards the place was closed up as before. 

For’a while Paul was lost in astonishment, but 
when he grew more calm he began to reflect upon 
what he had seen. He fancied that he had dreamed 
something like this; he had, at least, dreamed of 
things quite as strange in connection with the place, 
aud he began to think that, some of his other phan- 
tasms might have weight and meaning. For a long 
while he remained behind the granite blocks, so as 
to see the stranger when he’ should return; but his 
drooping eyes would not obey his will, and he had 
to surrender to the sleepy god. He dared not go 
back to the spot he had formerly occupied—fer in 
case the strange visitor should come out while he 
slept, he would run the risk of exposure, so he sought 
a safe place, and there he lay down, and was soon 
asleep. When he next awoke it was from being 
roused by a low, grating sound, and on starting up he 
saw by the pale light that was reflected into the 
place,thesame comer of the night before just emerging 
from the aperture in the pedestal. He turned after 
he came forth from the mystic retreat, and having 
seen the place reclosed, walked quietly away. 
Paul knew that it must be nearly morning, for the 
moon had sank farinto the west, and a high wall threw 
its shade over the place where he had been sleeping. 
He crept out from his hiding-place, and saw the 
man just passing behind the ruins of the adjoin- 
ing temple. Very soon he heard the low hum of 
voices, and then came the sound of prancing horses, 
and not long afterwards he saw the two horsemen 
ride over the little bridge, and go swiftly away 
up the hill. As soon as they were out of sight he 
came down from his place of observation, and com- 
menced walking up aud down the stone pavement 
The scene he had witnessed was not only strange, 
but to him it possessed a peculiar interest. 

Paul Ardeen had long had the desire to visit 
these ruins—for there were strange tales connected 
with them which had been whispered into his ears; 
and being naturally of a bold, energetic disposition, 
with a love of adventure, and, maybe, a fair share of 
curiosity, he had determined, let the risk be what it 
might, to make the trial. Since the resolution had 
been formed, he had had any quantity of presenti- 
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ments, and hence it is no subject of marvel that he 
should be upon the rack of curiosity after what had 
now happened. So he walked up and down among 
the dingy relics of Buddha, and while he walked he 
resolved that he would solve the mystery, if it lay in 
his power. There might be danger in the under- 
tuking, but he cared not for that. He had set his 
soul upon the task, and no other thought came to 
make any strong opposition. 

As soon as it was daylight our hero went down to 
the stream and washed himself, and having eaten 
his scanty breakfast, he returned to the ruins. He 
went to the pedestal, but he could find no clue to 
the place he had seen opened. The rock was a sort 
of hard, flinty granite, and carved with various 
mystic devices. Paul knew that among some of these 
carvings must be the joint of the movable piece, 
but he could not findit. He put the point of his 
knife into every visible angle and turn, but he could 
find no crack or crevice. Paul thought it best not to 
make too much disturbance about the place at present, 
so he turned from the spot and went to view the 
ruins of the other temples, and in this occupation he 
passed the time until noon. Paul now felt faint and 
hungry, and he turned his steps towards the cots he 
had seen on the opposite hill. They were about a mile 
distant, and situated upon a sort of table-land, which 
inclined towards the south. There was nothing 
very inviting in their appearance, but the adven- 
turer was not in a situation to think of trifles. 

(To be continued) 


ABBOTSWOLD. 
—————————— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


AGnes saw Rupert St. John ride away ; and when 
he bad disappeared—perhaps, for ever !—she sank 
down upon her knees and prayed. Once she had 
brought herself up tothe point of endurance, and had 
fancied that she should faint no more; but she had 
not planned for this ordeal. This meeting with her 


heart’s own love had been a severe trial, and it re- 
quired long and earnest prayer to bring her feelings 
and emotions toa plane where she should control 
them ; but she did it at length, she believed that 
she could now pass the trial, and not betray to her 
parents what she suffered. 


Gvnerous, devoted girl! Sacrificing more than life 
at the will of her parents, and yet seeking strength 
to bear up under the dreadful burden without letting 
them see how it hurt her. To be sure, ‘she had some 
little feeling of pride in the matter. She would not 
show to the world, she would not have her servants 
see how much she suffered. But still the chief in- 
centive was, so to perform the duty which her parents 
had claimed at her hands, that they should derive 
the greatest possible amount of satisfaction there- 
from, with the least amount of regret. 

She had finished her prayer, and taken her seat 
again by the window, when her mother entered the 
chamber, advanced to her side, and kissed her. 

“ Agnes, the time draws near. I think you had 
better be preparing. Are you ready?” 

“ T am ready, mother.” 

“ Your maids are in waiting, my love.” 

* Let them come in at once.” 

“ Agnes . 

The devoted girl knew by her mother’s look what 
she would say, and she quickly put forth her hand 
and stopped her. 

“ Mother, Iam ready. If you love me, speak no 
word than can call up a vain regret in my heart. 
There will be time enough for speech by-and-bye. 
The hour has been set, and Iam to prepare; so let 
us to the work at once.” 

The marchioness called in the two maids; and 
under t heir skilful hands, with her directions, her child 
was svon prepared for the bridal. When all else 
had been done—when the last bit of delicate dra- 
pery had been properly adjusted—Lady Percy went 
to the sideboard, and brought forward a few flowers 
which one of the maids had brought from the con- 
servatory, and one of them-—a tiny white rose—she 
was raising to arrange in her hair, when Agnes 
discovered what she was daing; and the maiden 
shrank away from it as though it had been a 
poisonous thing. 

“No, no, no!” she cried, putting her mother’s 
hand away. “Not that! not that! 'Twould be a 
lie!” 

The marchioness shrank away, not daring to 
speak ; for at that moment, as she afterwards con- 
fessed, she could only think of the Paschal lamb, be- 
decked with flowers, being led to the altar, there to 
be slain by the high priest. And the fancy affected 
her so deeply that she dared not trust herself to 
speak more. Agnes saw that her mother was in 
pain, an’! for the first time in many days she smiled 
as she kissed her, and bade her be comforted. 





Alas! for the peace of Isabel Percy’s mind. That 
smile only made her more sad, for she saw more 
and more plainly what a noble nature was being 
sacrificed. 

The chapel connected with the castle was very 


— 


during the few seconds of silence that followed this 
call, and omee Agnes looked up with an eager ex. 
pression, as though wondering if, at. the last mo. 
ment of time, some merciful angel might not drop 
down and save her. But only silence followed the 


spacious, and the servants, of their own accord, had | call. 


thickly adorned the walls and the pillars with such 
flowers and choice evergreens as they could com- 
mand. The tenants of Abbotswold were there, 
quietly seated on the benches ; and such of the house- 
hold as were not required to attend the bride and 
her friends had also found seats in the chapel. Had 
all been as he could have wished, the marquis 
would have requested the bishop to preside on 
the occasion, but he cared not to expose his work to 
him, so he had contented himself with summoning 
the clergyman of the place to perform the cere- 
mony. And the holy man was there, and near him 
sat Luke Morrow, pale and thin, with the marriage 
register under hisarm. It was the same old book 
which we have before seen, for marriages were not 
numerous in the parish, and the book was large. 

The marquis stood in one of the drawing-rooms, 
having gone in there to say afew words to his agent 
touching the arrangements for entertaining the 
tenantry after the ceremony had been performed. 
The directions had been given, and the marquis was 
about to move on when Mr. Drake took him by the 
elbow and held him back. 

“My lord, have you thought that you have only 
this young man’s promise to secure to you your 
place at Abbotswold ?” 

The marquis turned round with an offended look, 
and shook off his agent’s hold, 

“Mr. Drake, this is not the. time forinuendoes. I 
wish to hear no more.” 

Poor man, he had himself thought of that ‘same 
thing, and asked himself if he were not liable to be 
deceived; and hence he could not bear that another 
should worry him. Had his agent been allowed to 
say all he knew, he could have told his employer 
that on that very morning Albert Percy had made 
arrangements for having the rent-rolls turned over 
to himself, and that he had sent to London to havea 
marquis’s escutcheon engraved for his own use. 

Mr. Drake shook his head as he saw the marquis 
depart, muttering to himself: 

* Poor uis! you have saved to yourself a poc- 
ketful of spending-money, and that is all the sacri- 
fice of your sweet child will bring you. I wonder 
you could have been so blind!” 

At length the bridal party entered the chapel. 
Agatha came up with her; but she did not appear 
with his party, She had declared that she could 
not, and Albert had allowed her to remain behind with 
his grandfather and the Rev. Peter Walsonburg ; and 
the three, when they came in, had taken seats 
which had been provided for them near the altar. 
As for the bridegroom, he assumed the dignity of 
standing by himself, and of responding after his own 
taste. 

Agnes, pale as death—her face almost as purely 
white as the spotless lace that covered her shoul- 
ders—came up the aisle supported by her mother 
upon one hand, and by the daughter of a neighbour- 
ing earl upon the other. She advanced until she 
stood in the area before the altar, when her father 
met her, and stood ready to give her hand away. 
Several times the suffering girl gasped, and pressed 
her hand upon her bosom, as though her heart had 
ceased to beat ; but she struggled bravely, determined 
to sustain herself to the end, if possible. 

At length she ventured to raise her eyes towards 
the man who had come to claim her life. He stood 
very near to her, dressed in an unexceptionable man- 
ner, and she doubted not t many women would 
have pronounced him ‘handsome. But why did she 
shrink, and gasp again? The man had only smiled. 

Oh, but such a smile! Such triumph—such bru- 
tish passion ! 

She turned and whispered to her mother : 

“Make haste. Waste not a moment! Oh, I 
would not faint here! I am very weak! Mother, 
where are you ?” 

“ Here, my child.” 

“Mother—I think I am growing dizzy. Give me 
your salts! There—I am better now.” 

Very quickly the parties took their positions, and 
the aged clergyman commenced the service. He 
read the short prayer, and would have gone on with 
an exordium of his own, had not the marquis whis- 
pered in his ear that he should omit everything but 
the necessary passages. 

The old man hesitated a while after this interrup- 
tion ; but finally he found his place, and continued the 
ceremony. 

“If any one can show cause why this man and 
this woman should not be united in the holy bonds 
of wedlock, let him now speak, or ever after hold his 
PF ave, . 


A pin might have been heard to drop in the chapel 





“Then,” pursued the holy man, “no opposition 
being offered, I shall pi to——” 

Ha! What noise is that? What occasions this un- 
seemly disturbance ? 

“Hold! Hold! In heaven’s name, hold!” shouted 
an eager voice, and in a moment more Rupert §t. 
John came bounding up the aisle. “Isit done? Has 
the — ceremony been performed ?” 

0.” 

. fa! Copter we tak 

‘But, sir,” deman e egroom, pale and 
quivering, “ what means this intrusion?” m 

“It means,” cried St. John, looking towards 
Agnes, and catching her eager, hopeful gaze, “that 
I have come to stop this infamous, wicked work! 
Here comes my witness! Heré comes she who must 
speak the saving words!” 

As he spoke @ woman was seen advancing up the 
aisle, and at that moment the Rev.. Peter Walson, 
burg, with a fierce oath upon his lips, started up and 
leaped towards her. But Rupert anticipated 
this, and had not onee forgotten the wretch after 
having discovered him. ith a quick movement 
he caught him by the neck, and hurled him to the 
floor ; and then he turned to where the men-servants 
of the castle were seated. 

“Seize that.man, and hold him fast. And him 
too!” pointing to Owen Callington. ‘“ And see that 
that woman does not leave!” poin' this time to 
Agatha. But they had no need to hold her, for she 
could not have moved had she been permitted so to 


do. 

Then he bent his lips to the ear of Mr. Drake, and 
whispered that the would-be bridegroom should be 
closely watched, that no movement might be made 
by him to escape, or to.do harm. 

Meantime, the woman had advanced to the 
chancel, and upon throwing back her hood, she ex- 
posed the features of Gertrude Harworth! And as 
the various exclamations of wonder and thanksgiv- 
ing broke upon the air, Rupert glided to Agnes’ side, 
and whispered into her ear: 

, Bs my own darling! Safe—you and all you 
ove!” 

She did not faint—she did not cry out. The rich 
blood mounted to her face, and resting upon her 
mother’s shoulder, she watched the scene. She had 
heard it from Rupert, and she knew that he would 
not deceive her. 

Order was at length restored, and thus stood the 
parties interested in the strange and wonderful 
denouement that was upon the tapis. The clorgy- 
man stood before the altar, facing the audience, 
and the marquis had taken a place by_ his side. 
Upon his left, lower down in the chancel, stood 
the marchioness and Agnes, with the attendant 
bridesmaids. Upon his right, on a level with 
the ladies, stood the rival heir, and close by him, 
a little farther removed, was Rupert St. Jobn, 
while Mr. Drake, with two of the old servants, 
had taken places upon Albert Percy’s other hand. 
Just outside the chancel, sn ie right, was 
Walsonburg, under and beyond him stood 
Owen Callington and his daughter. Directly before 
the clergyman, within the chancel, stood Gertrude 
Harworth, ready to speak when desired. 

Mh. Wap: said the minister, “do you forbid these 
nns ” 

Gertrude hesitated for a moment, and when finally 
she answered, she had summoned strength sufficient,to 

her through. 

“T do,” was the reply. 

“Can you give just cause for this interference?” 

“ I can.” 

“Then I command you to make it known.” 

Reig ret pointing to Albert—her voice «4 
ve and a momen pallor appeared upon her 
cheeks—“ is not what he alg be.” . 

“Is he not the son of my dead brother?” asked 
the marquis, deeply excited. 

“ He is, my lord.” 

“And was not my brother legally married to 
Agatha Callington?” 

“T cannot deny it, my lord.” 

“Then what, in heaven’s name, do you mean? 
Why is not this man what he professes to be?” 

“ Because,” answered Gertrude, slowly and 80- 
lemnly, and with deep emotion, “he was not the 
offspring of that union.” 

Those who heard this announcement started as 
though a thunderbolt had burst over their heads, 
while he who had sought for every e solution 
to the woman’s secret, without having even dreamed 
of such solution as this, was near to the 
floor under the stunning, crushing blow. But Ger- 
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trude was not inclined to keep them long in sus- 


ay My lord,” she said, “if will give me your 
attention—and you, rev sir, I will explain to 
you what must now mae strange and marvellous ; 
and if in doing so 1 e a fault of my own, 
long since a and bitterly, oh! bitterly re- 
pented of, you will, I trust, give me your forgive- 
ness ; for you would never have known my sin, had 
not your own salvation from shame and ruin de- 
manded of me a full confession. 

“ Eustace Percy, your brother was a false and 
fickle man. Agatha Callington was not the only 
maiden to whom he made love. He made love to 
mo; and even went so far as to swear that he would 
secretly marry me if I would be his. I loved, and 
trusted him ; and my ruin was the result. Do you 
remember, my lord, that just before your brother 
was killed I went to my home, pretending that I 
was ill with fever. I went to that home, and 
there my child was born—Albert Percy’s child—and 
it was a boy. When my child was four weeks old, and 
just as I was wondering what provision I could make 
for its care and maintenance—for you must know 
that my parents were very poor; and this blow 
came heavily upon them—as I was wondering and 
reflecting, the young cl , Peter Walsonburg, 
came to our cottage, and asked me what I intended to 
do with my child. I told him I did not know what 
to do, but I was anxious to find a good home for it, 
and a good nurse, if possible, so that I might return 
to my place at the castle. Then he told me that 
Agatha Callington’s child, born only a few days 
before mine, was dead. It had died only the 
day before, and as yet no one but himself and the 
inmates of the fisherman’s cottage knew it. 

“Then said he to me—‘ Lord Percy made ample 
provision for the maintaining of Agatha’s child while 
it should live—such provision as to us seemed a for- 
tune. If you please, your child may inherit this pro- 
perty. you will give the little one up to Agatha 
in place of her dead offspring, she will care for it, 
and love it, and it will have money enough while 
life lasts.’ He said that, and then he went on to tell 
me that the marquis would, in all probability, do 
much more for the boy when he grew up. 

“What couldI do? At best, I had to be eager 
rated from my child, or else sit down to starve. Why 
should I not embrace this opportunity ? The Rev. Peter 
Walsonburg did not have to labour.very hard to lead 
me to look upon the strange combination of events asa 
direct interposition of Divine Providence in my be- 
half. My child was a Percy—the son of the heir of 
Abbotswold. Why should he not receive the bounty 
of his grandfather ? 

“Having bound my parents to secrecy, I took my 
child by night, and went to Owen Callington’s cot- 
tage; and when J came away I had given up my 
little one to the care of Agatha, and henceforth it 
was to be known as her own. As for myself, my 
secret had been so well kept that only my parents 
and the clergyman knew that I was a mother. The 
Rev. Peter Walsonburg had studied medicine and 
surgery, and he was called by my father to attend 
me in my illness. I gave up my child, re- 
turned to my home, and shortly afterwards I came 
back to my duty at the castle. I shall not tell you 
all my feelings during the years that have passed. 
Suffice it for me to say, that when I became aware 
of the stupendous wrong which was to be done 
through my child, at the instigation of this same 
clergyman, I resolved that it should not succeed. 
It was too wicked—too cruel. And those who had 
the handling of the plot well knew what my course 
would be; so they came to my room at night, and 
dragged me away. Oh! how I have suffered during 
these days and nights of imprisonment! I have pic- 
tured to myself the giant wrong consummated—my 
kind master and his loved ones driven from their 
home; and I felt that all this evil was the result 
of the sin I committed years ago! But, thank 
heaven! I was permitted to come to you in season. 
In the name of the All Merciful——” 

She had folded her hands, and was sinking upon 
her knees, when the marquis caught her by the arm, 
and held her up. 

“Tell us all, Gertrude,” he cried. “Oh! we will 
not only forgive you; but will bless you, and love 
you always. As forthe sin, my brother was a thou- 
sand times more blameworthy than were you. But 
of that anon. Tell us now, Gertrude, where you 
have beenconfined ?” 

“In the deep, dark vaults beneath the ruins of the 
old Priory, my lord.” 

Upon this there were exclamations from several 
of those present. A strange mystery was thus 
solved. Now it was understood where the smugglers 
had so often, and wonderfully, disappeared when 
pursued in that direction. 

“Last night,” continued Gertrude, “one of my 
keepers went away, leaving the other to keep wate 








over me.———Oh! how wonderful are the ways of 
the Unseen Power that rules the destinies of men!” 

She looked into the face of him who had been 
called Albert Percy as she spoke, and her heart 
was touched. The poor wretch had ere this dis- 
covered that he had made a mistake in his murderous 
work ; and when he found that it had been his own 
mother whom he had sought to kill, he was horrified 
beyond measure. And we may say here that 
he never loved Agatha Callington, who had nursed 
and reared him, yet towards this strange woman his 
heart yearned with an emotion such as he had 
never before experienced—ay, and that, too, in the 
hour when she had thwarted him in the grandest 
scheme of the age. He had been watching her face 
with intense eagerness all the while she had been 
speaking, and there had stolen into his heart a feeling 
of profound gratitude, that he had been saved from 
the horrible crime of murdering the woman who 
bore him into the world. And now, when Gertrude 
came to speak of her salvation—when she cast that 
look upon him—he knew that he had betrayed him- 
self. He met her gaze, and he thought he detected 
a shade of pity init; and at that moment he clasped 
his hands, and his silent prayer to his mother— 
“Oh! spare me!”—was as audible to her as though 
he had spoken it in words. And in that moment 
the thought flashed through Gertrude’s mind that 
her child might yet be saved. If she could help him 
to that end, she would begin now. 

“Tt was a woman who went away,” she went on 
in her narrative, “and it was a man who remained 
to guard me. During the night he drank himself 
into a state of intoxication. I might not have 
known it, if he had not come and driven me from my 
bed, fancying that it was better than his own.” 

Another glance at Albert’s face, and she saw by 
the flash of light across it, that a great mystery had 
been solved for him. He now knew why his mother 
had not been killed, and he seemed to gather from 
her manner that Jaques was not dead, and when he 
asked himself how the man could have escaped, he 
could see how, from the deformity of his body, the 
dagger might not have reached a vital part. 

“This morning,” pursued Gertrude, “I found the 
keys of the place, and made my way out; and, as 
fate would have it, I reached the highway just in 
time to meet Captain St.John. That is my story. 
And now, if any wish to dispute me they have op- 
portunity. Agatha!” 

The woman thus addressed started up with a wild, 
frightened look. 

“ Agatha, have I not told the truth?” 

“ Before heaven—yes!” she replied, promptly. and 
resolutely. 

“And now,” said Gertrude, in a lower tone, 
“allow me to say one word in behalf of the unfor- 
tunate youth who may have cause to blame me for 
much of the ill that hath befallen him. He is not 
so much to blame. This man is the evil genius who 
hath instigated the whole, and he hath done it that 
he might gain gold. Heaven grant that my son may 
yet be saved to a life of truth and honour!” 

“ Amen !” pronounced the marquis. 

And then, in the depth of his gratitude, he added : 

“Tf he will come to me and give assurance that 
the aid is worthily bestowed, I will be his friend 
while he lives!” 

In that moment the misguided man saw how deep 
and dreadful was the pit upon whose brink he had 
stood. The baseless fabric of the grand vision had 
melted away ; the wickedness he had done under the 
subtle guidance of the clergyman came heavily 
across his mind; and with a low cry of pain, he sank 
upon his knees, humbly praying : 

“Spare me! spare me!” 

A hand was laid upon his shoulder, helping him 
to his feet, and a voice sounded in his ears: 

“Oh, my son! my son! Can you—will you—love 
me?” 

He looked up into the kind, gentle, and still beau- 
tiful face of the speaker ; and, for the first time in 
all his life, the emotion of love for a parent seemed 
to kindle in his heart, as he murmured: 

“ My mother! my mother!” 

. * * * . 

The reader need be told but little more. 

In the castle there was a wild tempest of joy for 
a season; and whocan wonder atit? The marquis 
and his wife would have begged pardon of the 
re-united pair, but they would not listen. 

“ Hush!” said Rupert, as the subject;was broached. 
“ It was a wondrous storm, and I wonder not that 
you bowed to its fury, But it is over and gone now, 
and the sun seems to shine all the brighter.” 

The Rev. Peter Walsonburg, not having been 
apprehended, managed to slip away; and ere many 
months was heard of in Italy, where he spent the 
rest of his days. 

To Agatha the uis continued the bounty as 
of old, for\she had suffered much, and in her heart 





had done no great wrong. And her father was as a 
child while he lived, contented to sit by the fireside, 
and curse the man for the wicked ways in which he 
had led him. And on such occasions his daughter 


did not tell him how much of the wickedness he had 


entered into willingly. 

And Albert—the rival heir—what of him? The 
darkest crime of his life became, under the provi- 
dence of heaven, the means of his salvation. As we 
have before intimated, there had sprung up in his 
heart a mystic love for the woman who hid given 
him birth—mystic, because it was all new to his 
nature—the first real, true, disinterested love of his 
life ;—and when he came to realize how new he had 
been dipping his hands in her blood, t!.; revul- 
sion of feeling led him to a dread of the i ifluences 
which had sunk him so deeply in sin, and he :vsolved 
that he would lead a different life in the future. 
There was enough of the blood of the Percivs in his 
veins to give him a saving pride, and he was saved. 
Jaques recovered, and a few pounds made ample 
amends to him for his wounds. Of course he dared 
not complain, for he dreaded the light of a legal in- 
vestigation as much as any man. 

After the lapse of a twelvemonth the marquis was 
so well satisfied that Albert meant to do right and 
well, that he gave hima now cottage, with land 
enough for his support, besides completely furnish- 
ing the dwelling and stocking the farm; aud when 
he took possession, his mother went to live with 
him. And so, in the end, they had occasion for 
much {gratitude and they were not backward in 
expressing it. 

A twelvemonth! And how was it at the end of 
that period? Ah! a new joy had been born to the 
house of Percy; and the marquis, the mar:hioness, 
Rupert, Agnes, and all the servants, went in‘o ecsta- 
cies over it, declaring that never before wis there 
anything like it in all the world! Do you ask me 
what it was ? 

Why—it was another rival heir of Abbots wold! 


THE END. 





MICHEL-DEVER. 
——————— 
CHAPTER ULI. 


Cuarre alighted from the carriage and went in, 
intending to go at once to the tower, but 7olande, 
now bent with age, met her in the vestibule, and 
said : 

“How do you do, my lady? I declare you are 
as fresh and bright as the first day you came through 
that door holding M. Armand’s hand, but he’s 
changed as well as me, though he is so much 
younger than I be.” 

“T have observed it, Zolande, and I cam» here in 
the hope that I might entice my brother back to town 
with me.” 

“You had better not interrupt him, my lady, for 
he gave strict orders to let no one go up.” 

“T cannot go back without seeing my bother,” 
said Claire. “Iam always admitted when | go to 
him, and he will not refuse me now. I am uneasy 
about him, and I must see him.” 

The old woman shook her head, but she made no 
farther opposition, and Claire passed throngh the 
long, dark passage which led to the tower, and as- 
cended the steps. 

When she gained the door, she hesitated a moment, 
but finally gave a peculiar rap upon it whici: always 
announced her presence to Latour. 

She could hear the roar of the furnace, and knew 
that some important process was going on, but she 
knocked again when she found the first summons was 
unheeded, and made an effort to turn the handle of 
the ponderous lock. 

In another moment the door was unclosed a few 
inches, and a stifling blast of heated air ru~hed out, 
heavy with the fumes of the chemicals Latour 
had been using. She had a glimpse of him in a 
glass mask, and after an energetic motion 0: refusal, 
he closed the aperture, and fastened the lock on the 
inside. 

Claire recoiled from the vapours that had escaped 
from the closed room, and leaned back ill and faint 
against the wall. The next moment there was an 
explosion, the tower was shaken to its foundations, 
and the concussion tore open the heavy door. 

Claire was frightened, but not stunned, and she 
had the courage to rush into the room, wiich was 
filled to suffocation with the smoke that had escaped 
from a rent in the furnace. Her brother luy on the 
floor, his mask shattered, and his cheek  leeding 
from a cut from the broken glass. Fortunately he 
was near the door, and she exerted all her strength 
to drag him from the tower into the purer atmo- 
sphere without. A - F 

By the time she had succeeded in doin, this, the 
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servants had rushed up the stairs to see what had 
happened, and one of them raised the insensible form 
of his master;and bore him down to the lower part 
of the house. 

Olaire followed in a tremour of fear and anxiety, 
but when Latour was placed on a sofa, and cold water 
poured over his face and head, he began to revive. 
He presently sat up, and asked in a bewildered man- 
ner: 

“What has happened? Who brought me here, 
and why do you all look so much alarmed ?” 

“ Dear Armand,” said Claire, speaking with an effort, 
“ you have had a very narrow éscape. If I had not 
been near you, you might have lost your life. I 
dragged you out of that dreadfu} room, and Fran¢gois 
brought you down. Something blew up, and there 
is a holein the furnace ; the glass things are all shat- 
tered, but you are safe, thank heaven!” 

Latour covered his face with his hands, and his 
form shook with repressed emotion. He presently 
looked up and said: 

“T remember all now. It was a new combination ; 
all was going on well, when I left my work for an in- 
stant to warn you away. Oh, Claire, your inopportune 
visit has snatched from me the fruition of my long- 
cherished hopes. Success was almost within my 
grasp, and now it must all be done over again.” 

With a gesture of command and a few words 
Claire dismissed the gaping domestics, and then sat 
down by the side of her brother, and took his hand. 
She softly said: 

“Tt may be as you say, Armand; but I think a 
kind Providence sent me hither to rescue you from 
death. If you had been left to breathe that pestilent 
atmosphere a few moments longer you must have 
perished. I feel faint and ill now from the effect of 
what I inhaled. I do not wonder that you ure old 
before your time, leading the life you do in the pur- 
suit of a phantom that ever eludes you. Dear bro- 
ther, from this day let the fires go out for ever, do 
not repair the damage that has been done; but give 
up this wild dream, and consent to live among men 
again, sharing the pursuits of ordinary life.” 

Latour was indeed old before his time. The 
years that had passed so lightly over Claire, had 
silvered his hair to perfect whiteness, had stamped 
the wrinkles of extreme old age upon his brow, aud 
bent his slender form as with the burden of a cen- 
tury. Yet he had lost litile of his activity, and his 
mind was as clear and determined as ever, and Claire 
found it impossible to change his purpose. 

After a prolonged discussion, he announced his 
determination to “repair damages,” and arising, he 
drew Claire after him, and together they ascended 
to the scene of the late disaster. 

By this time the room was clear of smoke, though 
there was still a nauseous taint in the atmosphere 
from the exploded chemicals; every pane of glass 
in the narrow windows was shattered; the fire in 
the furnace had been extinguished just in time to 
prevent the floor from burning, and two men were 
still actively at work clearing up the débris and 
making everything safe. 

The chemical apparatus was a perfect wreck, and 
Latour ordered the whole to be removed at once. 
A few hours’ work would, he declared, put the fur- 
nace in working order again, and with restored 
spirits he weut down to make his toilette for the 
proposed drive to Paris. 

As they sat together in the carriage, Claire told 
him of Andrew Courtnay’s letter and its strange en- 
closure. He listened with aclouded brow, and when 
she had finished, said: 

“It was very ill-judged in Courtnay to re-open 
that old wound. Thorne is nothing to you alter the 
lapse of all these years; and although a kind of 
poetic justice might be attained in case of his wife’s 
death, if you chose to strip him of the wealth for 
which he sacrificed you, still I think it will be better 
for your welfare here and hereafter to have nothing 
to do with that unprincipled man. Destroy the bond, 
Claire, and think no more of it.” 

A faint but very bitter smile curled her lip. 

“It can do no harm to keep it, Armand. I may 
find a use for it in the future, though as long as my 
rival lives, of course I can do nothing with it.” 

“Then I can only hope that she may live to the 
age of Methuselah, or at least longer than you do. 
Im the brilliaut life I have given you, Claire, I 
thought all memory of that old bitterness was buried 
beneath the triumphs you have won. You are very 
precious to me, my dear, and it pains me to know 
that you still carry in your heart that fatal longing 
for revenge. Is it the curse of our blood that we 
can never forgive nor forget 2?” 

She slowly replied : 

“ Underlying all my gaiety, running through all the 
brightness of my life for the past ten years, was the 
dark thread of destiny that binds me to Walter 
Thorne. Something tells me that his wife will not 
live many wore years, thuugh I assure you I would 





do nothing to hasten her doom, if I could. When 
she is gone I shall play the part of Nemesis to him. 
I cond no more live without that hope, than you can 
without your absorbing pursuit of that which, I fear, 
will never be won.” 

“Tf such are your feelings, it is useless to argue 
with you, I can only trust that a Providence 
will prolong the life of Walter Thorne’s guardian 
angel till the last feeling of rancour has died out in 
your heart. Time is a wonderfal teacher, Olaire, and 
as the fire in your blood chills with advancing years, 
you will see how impotent we are toattain that which 
God emphatically forbade when he said, ‘ Vengeance 
is mine.’ ” 

“That may be, but heaven uses earthly instrn- 
ments to work out its will, and to my hand will be 
delegated the task of punishing the treachery of 
which I was the victim.” 

Nothing more was said till they reached the end 
of their drive, and Latour went at once upon the er- 
rand that brought him to town. 

By the next evening the tower was again in rea~ 
diness for new experiments, and they were com- 
menced more vigorously than ever, though with no 
better success. 


CHAPTER LIl. 


As time passed on, Claire almost forgot the exis- 
tence of the bond which had re-awakened all her old 
resentment against the man she still persisted in call- 
ing her husband. 

All the homage offered her had proved powerless 
to shake her determination to retain the shadowy 
relation she held towards him. It really seemed as 
if what she had said of herself were true—that her 
dead heart could never love again; for amid the 
throng of adorers that followed her steps and hung 
enchanted on her words, not one had been able to 
elicit more than a passing feeling of interest. 

Even that she promptly repressed, for the pur- 
pose of her life always arose before her when she 
was, for an instant, tempted to abandon it. Her 
temperament was elastic, and she had a passionate 
fondness for the pleasures of social life, but the 
vengeful taint in her blood only slumbered, to be 
aroused at the slightest touch. 

After the accident at Latour, the old life was re- 
sumed and flowed on as brilliantly and extravagantly 
as if no premonition of ruin loomed darkly before the 
actors in it. 

After that conversation with her brother, Claire 
would have made some efforts at retrenchment, but 
Latour steadily refused to allow any innovation to 
be made, declaring that his wealth must soon become 
exhaustless, and while he possessed the means to 
keep up the state in which she lived, no change 
should be made. 

Claire was forced to acquiesce, but she-comforted 
herself with the thought that if the worst came, she 
possessed the means to rescue him from poverty. 

Among her numerous admirers, but one had an- 
noyed her with persistent efforts to’win her. This 
was a Russian baron, reputed to be enormously 
wealthy, who for the last three years of her life had 
been the slave of her every caprice. Poliansky 
wooed in the Cossack style, and refused to be dis- 
tanced or discouraged. He followed the object of 
his adoration everywhere—threatened vengeance 
against his rivals, and amused the fair coquette by 
his violence, though he did not win a high place in 
her good graces by the follies of which he was guilty 
on her account. 

The baron was no longer young, but he declared 
that la belle Anglaise was his first love, and win her 
he must and would. Claire laughed at his protesta- 
tions—made herself merry with his peculiarities, 
and recommended him to console himself by making 
love to her companion, who would have no objection 
to live in Russia. As to herself, she shivered atthe 
mere thought of that cold and inhospitable climate, 
and nothing should induce her to trust herself in it. 

One day Poliansky shrugged his shoulders and 
brusquely replied : 

“The time for it will come, madame. You love 
splendour—you cannot exist without excitement, and 
the day approaches in which you can command 
neither, except through a wealthy marriage. M. La- 
tour's furnace is devouring the last remnant of his 
fortune ; all the world knows that, and when it is 
gone you will listen to me.” 

She flushed slightly, and disdainfully replied : 

“T have an ample settlement of my own, baron, so 
I shall not be compelled to do vivlence to my feel- 
ings, to retain the splendour you think I value so 
highly. My poor brother's delusion may only end 
with his ruin, but I have enough for both of us.” 

Poliansky fixed his dewp-set small blue eyes upon 
her face, and half-contemptuously asked: 

“What is such a bagateHe as thirty thousand 
fraucs a-year te such a women as you? You can 





spend that in a month. Your friend ‘thas 
that by is your om, but as my wife, you may 
spend ten, twenty times as much, and 
shall vival those of ceowwed tends: “Oby tenant nt” 
monds are worth # fabulous sam, end for 
queen of hearts, they shall be wr and 

court the great Nj. 


told Mme 


yet shine in them at the 
aed 

“My dear baron, cast that aside, for 
find it a vain one. Tom tala “ye you a 
secret that I have sacredly guarded ; from it you 
would learn that I cannot become your wife.” 

“If the confidence is to sever as, I do not 
wish to possess it, madame. I ‘will cling to my 
eo I will trample on impossibilities to realize 

em. 

“You had better be warned in ‘tite, arid look else. 
where for one to share the magnificent destiny you 
offer me. I assure you if it were ever possible for 
me _—— “Se I yeaa eel 

9 t you are reduced to your income, 
and find yourself compelled to resign the position 
in the world of fashion which you have so long held. 
Stars do not fall without losing their brilliancy, and 
you could never bear to be shorn of yours. Thy 
hand that can restore you to your proper place will 
ar ones h é head, laughed 

re 8 er ‘at this strange 
style of wooing, and said: 

“ Madame Laroche will sait you much better than | 
should. She is still very handsome, and a most charm- 
ing woman of — Allow me to recommend her 
as my successor ood graces.” 

“Madame Saecths 4 charming—true—but 
og borat the moon when the sun is shining? 

, my ul coquette, you are laughing at me as 
usual; but there is a goovads which says, ‘ he may 
laugh who wins.’” 

“It is one you will not iHustrate in this case, mon- 
sieur. Some day I will tell you why, but not now.” 

“Ah, bah! Some day you will put your fair hand 
in mine, and smile like an angel in my face, as you 
sweetly say: ‘Your adoring love has conquered at 
last, I am all your own.’” 

“ Really, baron, you make love #0 earnestly that | 
am half-tempted to believe all you say. t men 
are such deceivers, that it is risking too much to 
trast to their fair words.” 

“T scarcely think that you possess the right to re- 
proach my sex in. that r madame, for @ more 
accomplished flirt than yourself can hardly be found 
in Europe. You have won the love of many, only to 


will 


scorn it when offered. You have permitted me to 


follow you for years, giving gleams of hope that at 
times made me think the game was almost won ; at 
others, I have been scorned, like the rest of your 
adorers. But I do not give ap as they do. Even in 
affairs of the heart,a strong will juers in the 
end. Baroness Poliansky I have 4 to make 
you, and you will yet bow to the fate I have decreed 
you. 

“I might think so if such a thing were possible ; 
but it is mot. I will tell you wage ‘some future 
day. But here comes Leonie to break up our 
téte-a-téte.” 

Madame Laroche came in to play the to 
the resolute wooer, who, in spite of his devotion to 
Claire, she did not despair of bringing to her own 
feet, when he found himself baffled in his present 
pursuit. 

To Poliansky her own want of fortune would be 
no obstacle to their union, for he was rich enough 
himself to dispense with a dower with the wife be 
might choose. The wild Cossack was by no means 
insensible to the sweet flatteries lavished upon him 
by Madame Laroche, and if the beautifal syren who 
enslaved him could have been removed from com- 
parison with her, Leonie’s chances of ultimate suc- 
cess were not so very bad. Nearly four years have 
passed away as a dream since that last remonstrance 
to Latour had been ventured upon, and now the tragic 
end of all his vain h was at hand. 

It was autumn, and a golden October sun smiled 
over the landscape the y old tower to 
which for the past few months had confined 
himself almost exclusively. His health had failed 
him under his repeated di tments; and the 
severe studies in which he spent so much of his 
time, vainly seeking to lift the shrouding veil from 
nature’s occult secrets, had exhausted his physical 
energies. 

The chemist made many beautifal and valuablo 
discoveries, but they were passed over with scarcely 
a thought, in the absorbing desire that he believed 
always on the eve of fulfilment. 

On this evening he was in the tower alone, pre- 
paring for what he knew was the final experiment he 
possessed the means to make. On the previous day 
Latour had withdrawn the last instalment of his for- 
tune from the bank, aud ceased to have any interest 
in it. He Lad made up his mind that if this 
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trial proved a failure like the others, he would keep 
his promise to Claire, and suffer the demon that pos- 


sessed him to be laid at rest. he would 
vegetate as & pensioner fortune he had given 
her. and try once more to take an interest in the 
common VWetthe prospect of such a 
future was Ss se om 
visionary dreams for somany years. He 

very venderigi but ‘thateven she could not 
suffice to him, for must give up by closing 
his beloved tower for ever. a were hgeey: ful 
in this crowning “succumb, for he was 
firm in his ‘Motte risk any portion of 


her fortune im the pursuit which had devoured the 
greater part of his own. 

He had but to her the debt he owed his 
father, and that he ‘had no claim on what he 
given her. ‘Thus Latour reasoned with himself, 
while he made most carefal and elaborate prepa- 
rations forthe final straggle egainst the fate that 


E 


menaced him. 
He was but little over fifty, but a stranger 
would have declared the ‘and feeble man, who 


bent 
tremulously for the final solution of the 
SReeteng taneetien him, must have 


As he bent over the farmace to ascertain if it had 
the proper temperature, he looked like 
weird enchanter about to commence his spells. 
paused once, made the of the cross upon 
his breast, and . for success; yet 
at 'e 


success it for tie = would — 
made the go iven him- 
self up to ant toh eeiand ate th and 


anil waiting, the 
was to make him 





breast and lungs. 
unconscious upon the floor, overcome by the stifling 
atmosphere and the long pent-up feelings of his 
own heart. He made a feeble effort to rise, for he 
knew that everything depended upon his strict at- 
tention to his duties ; but he sank back with a feeble 
moan, muttering : 

“Too late! too late! all is lost.” 

There was a slight explosion, but the furnace 
roared on; and its master lay prone beside it, suffo- 
cated by the noxious fumes that filled the air. Had 
any one been near him to throw open the door and 
draw him forth as Claire had once done, Latour 
might have been saved; but a more kindly fate 
interposed, and gave immortality to the disappointed 
chemist, in place of the weary existence he must 
have dragged out through a few brief years. 

When the usual supper hour came round, and his 
master did not appear, old Pierre hobbled up the 
stairs to see if he had at last met with any success. 
Receiving no answer when he knocked at the door, 
he tried to open it, but found that it was fastened 
within. 

After repeated calls, he became alarmed, and went 
back as fast as his infirmities permitted to the lower 
part of the house, and gave the alarm. In a few mo- 
ments, an eager and excited group gathered around 
him, and after some consultation, ‘it was decided 
to break open the door. 

For a long time it resisted all their efforts, but 
finally it was burst im with a crash; and the stifling 
vapours confined within the chamber rushed out, 
causing the stoutest man among them to recoil. 

Several moments elapsed before any one would 
venture in,and then the prostrate form of Latour 
was seen lying within a few feet of the furnace, 
which still roared on and sent forth volumes of 
heated air, which—alas!—no longer essed the 
power to give warmth or vitality to the form, from 
which life had long’ since departed. 

Again Francois raised him in his arms and carried 
him below ; but, this time, all their efforts to restore 
him to consciousness proved vain. A messenger 
was dispatched to Paris, to imform Claire of her 
brother’s condition and to bring back a physician, in 
the forlorn hope that something might yet be done 
for the stark figure that lay so still upon the bed on 
which it had been placed. 

But Zolande would not cease her efforts to restore 
Animation, and her lamentations over her dead foster- 
child were most pathetic and heart-rending. 

In two hours the family physician arrived, but a 
brief examination satisfied him that farther efforts 
to restore life would be useless, though he found it 
rein difficult to make the old housekeeper believe 

m. 


Dr. Ledru gave orders to have the body of the de- 
ceased prepared for burial before the arrival of his 





sister, for he wished the evidences of the manner in 
which Latour had met his fate to be removed before 
Claire saw him. His clothing had been scorched, 
and his hair and beard singed by the heat from the 
furnace, though his person bore no disfiguring marks 
upon it. Latour had evidently died of asphyxia, and 
his face was as calm asif he lay in a natural sleep. 

Dr. Ledru then went to the tower to ascer- 
tain the cause of the catastrophe, if it were possible 
to doso. By this time the fire had burnt itself out, 
and over its dying embers he found the shattered 
remains of the last venture of the unfortunate 
dreamer—a broken crucible, with fragments of melted 
dross lying at the bottom, which told the story of 
the pitiful failure which had engulphed both fortune 
and life. With a sigh he turned away, and slowly 
retraced his steps. As he gained the vestibule a 
carriage was driven rapidly to the entrance; and in 
another moment, Claire, pale as death and trem 
with excitement, came swiftly up the walk that 
to the door. 

When she saw Ledru, she hurriedly asked: 

“ What is it, doctor? What has happened? My 
brother is not seffously injured, I hope. Icould gain 
nothing positive from the stupid messenger. Oh, 
heavens! I hav¥é long dreaded this. Where is Ar- 
mand? I must see hitmt once.” 

“My dear Madame L’Bpine,” said Ledru, = 
gently, “come with mi@inito this room. I must spea 
with you before you go to your brother—your pre- 
sence can do him no good now.” 

She looked at him as if scarcely comprehending 
his words, but she submitted to be led into the musie- 
room and placed#on ##éfa. Her companion brought 
her a glass of water, aa aféer driuking a portion of 
it, she faintly aslted ¢ 

“What have fyon to tell me, doctor? Is ho—is 
my brother—— Qhyaio, tio! it cannot be what I ap- 
prehend ! so ertiél @ fate as that cannot have ever- 
taken my good, my noble Armand. Speak, I conjure 
you, and tell me the worst.” 

After a moment's pause, Ledru geutly said : 

“It is better thus than to live to know that the 
aim of his life was defeated. God is often good to 
us when we least understand His dealings with the 
creatures He hasmade. Your brother will never 
meet another disappointment, madame; he has gone 
where all secrets are unveiled, and he now knows 
what he has so long sought in vain.” 

Claire bent down her head and wept with all the 
passion of her nature; but this first paroxysm 
passed away, and she wiped away her tears, and 
with more calmness than Ledrit tEpected, asked if 
she might be permitted to see her brother, 

The physician ‘went first to the room in which 
Latour lay, to see if his orders had been obeyed ; in 
afew moments he returned, and taking the hand of 
Claire, led her to the couch on which all that re- 
mained of her brother lay. 

The toilette of the dead had been carefully made, 
his hair and beard were trimmed, and Latour lay as 
if asleep, with a placid smile upon his lips. 

Claire loved him deeply and truly, and she wept 
bitter tears of anguish over his sudden fate ; but 
she admitted to hérself, even in those hours of 
suffering, that death was better for him than the 
dreary inanity that must have fallen upon him when 
compelled to relinquish the only pursuit that afforded 
him happiness. 

She had that day been warned by her brother's 
partner that the last remnant of his fortune had been 
withdrawn from the bank on the previous day, and 
she knew, without being told, that he had perished 
in the hour of final failure, which blasted all his 
hopes and left him nothing to live for. 

A few hours later she visited the tower, and saw 
for herself the evidences of that last supreme 
struggle with fate, and she scarcely marvelled that 
so high-strung a man as Armaud Latour had suc- 
cumbed before the certainty that he had risked all, 
and gained nothing but defeat. 

Claire gave orders to have the room closed, after 
removing from the desk the few papers it contained. 
The lock was repaired, and the key placed in her 
own possession, and from that day no one but herself 
was allowed to enter the sacred precincts of the sput 
on which her brother had toiled and died. 

Madame Laroche joined her that night, and a few 
intimate friends came out to Latour, to remain till 
after the funeral was over. 

On the fourth day after his decease, the unfortu- 
nate chemist was buried in Pére La Chaise, and 
Claire gratified herself by placing over his grave a 
magnificent monument recording his virtues and no- 
bility of character. 

When all was done, an inexpressible sense of 
weariness and desolation came over her. As little 
sympathy as there had been between her own pur- 
suits and those of her brother, the tie that bound 
them together was a very strong one, and Claire felt 
as one might feel if suddenly abandoned upon a 











desert shore. She felt no desire to emerge from the 
seclusion of Latour, and that world in which she had 
shone as a bright particular star seemed to have lost 
all its attractions for her, 

She finally roused herself from the depressing 
state of lassitude into which she had fallen, suffi- 
ciently to look into her brother's affairs. She was 
scarcely surprised to find that of the whole of his 
large fortune ngthing remained but the settlement 
he had made upon herself. The house in town was 
sold to pay debts which had been contracted for its 

tenance, but even that was insufficient to clear 
the claims that came pouring in as soon as it was 
Known that the estate was to be sold. 

These were so numerous that Claire was com- 

ne to sacrifice a considerable portion of her own 

une to liquidate them. She felt a just pride in 
doing this, for she could not have borne that the 
fair name her brother so highly prized, should be dis- 
hotioured through a failure to pay that which was 
justly due from him to others. 

Her lawyer remonstrated, but #he-was firm, and 
When all was finally settled she fotimd herself the 
possessor of Latour, with an itteome greatly re- 
duced from that she had hitherto: enjo 

Though deeply chagrined at the oc) in their 
style of living, Madame Laroéhe rethained in the 
seclusion of the chateau, in the hope that she might 
yet inditce Claire to accept her Russian lovér, or if 
that were impossible, secure hit for herself. 

The baron came constantly to Latour, bat, under 
the plea of her recent affliction, Claire declined re- 
ceiving him herself; but her comipaiiion Was more 
complaisant, and, in their almost daily interviews, 
Leonie began to hope that she was slowly making 
her way to the great object of her life, @ magnificent 
home, of which she would be the andisputed mistress. 

Madame Laroche teazed and coquetted 
with the till he to think her dmost as 
charming ae dhe object of his long pursuit. One day 
when they were walking in the grounds together he 
made a singular proposal to her. It was to the 
effect that, if she would use all her influence to in- 
duce her friend to accept him, he would take her to 
Russia with them, allow her a handsome salary, and, 
in time, arrange a brilliant match for her, bestowing 
on her a suitable dower himself. 

“ And if I should fail, after using all my efforts in 
your behalf,” she archly asked, “ what is to compen- 
sate me for all my trouble ?” 

“ Well—if that happens, I shall not care much 
what my fate is. I may as well marry you myself. 
You would do the honours of my castle in grand 
style, and make a sensation at court; for, next to 
Madame L’Epine, you are the most charming woman 
I know.” 

She courtesied deeply, and laughed aloud. 

“If your words mean anything, you are bound to 
me already, for Claire will never consent to marry 
you. In fact, there is an obstacle that she considers 
insuperable.” 

“An obstacle? What is it? She is free as air; 
and now that she is poor, she will listen more favour- 
ably to my suit.” 

“T think not. Oan I trust to your honour, baron, 
a secret I have discovered for myself? If I tell you 
what the obstacle is, will you never betray it toa 
human being ?” 

“On my honour, no. I will be as silent as death 
itself.” 

“Then let me whisper to you in the strictest con- 
fidence, that Madame L’ Epine’s husband is still living. 
You have always believed her to be a widow, but she 
is not.” 

Poliansky stopped, and looked at the speaker with 
a bewildered expression ; but he presently said: 

“If such a person be in existence, her long separa- 
tion from him suffices to free her. But how is it 
that Monsieur L’Epine has never before been spoken 
of?” ° 

“It was Claire’s wish that her unhappy story 
should not be known in this country. I heard it 
from an English lady whom I met at Baden 
last summer. Mrs. Clinton brought letters to Claire 
from her early friends, the Courtnays ; and she spoke 
to me of her past life in the belief that 1 was aware 
of the facts. I was deeply interested, of course, and 
by putting together various items that I had learned 
myself, I made out the whole story.” 

“This is astounding! Does she yet care for the 
man who has so ldng deserted her ; and is that why 
she refuses to accept the devotion I offer her ?” 

“T cannot tell you what her feelings to him may 
be ; she will not believe that she is free to give her 
hand to another, though her husband obtained a di- 
vorce and married again.” 

“Why, what a dolt the man must be, to give up 
such an angel of beauty and fascination as Madame 
L’Epine! Was he mad?” 

“TI think not; but in those days Claire was poor 
and dependent. She knew little of the wealth ler 
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brother possessed ; in fact, she was scarcely aware 
of his existence at all till a few months before she 
came to France. When she was cast off by the 
man she had eloped with, Mrs. Courtnay received 
her again, and brought her to France with her. 
When her friend returned, Claire remained with her 
brother, and induced him to present her to society as 
a widow.” 

“And she holds herself bound to that faithless 
villain! He, too, with another wife! She must be 
taught better than that, madame.” 

“ Well—let us make the effort, baron. I will 
serve you in good faith; but, if I am unsuccessful, I 
shall then forfeit, remember.” 

She raised her brilliant black eyes to his face, 
sparkling with mirth at the strange wooing of two 
women at the same time, but with a feeling of tri- 
umph that she had accomplished so much. 

The baron also laughed as he offered her his 
hand, and said: 

“ It is a compact, and I am flattered that you are 
willing to enterintoit. If yourfriend proves obdurate, 
I will console myself with one I shall find infinitely 
charming, when away from the enchantress who has 
so long held me in her chains. When I left home I 


told my friends that I should bring back with me a | 


lovely wife, and Iam now sure that I shall do so 
under any circumstances.” 

On her return to the chateau Madame Laroche re- 
tired to her own apartment, to think over the singular 
interview in which she had just borne a part. She 
knew Poliansky to be a man of his word, and she 
balanced the advantages of securing him, against the 
prospect of a brilliant marriage with some other 
Russian magnate, if Claire could be induced to accept 
him. 


Leonie had no personal preference for the baron, | 


though she was ready to assume the position of his 


wife; so, secure to win either way, she decided to | 


do what was in her power to farther his suit with 
her friend. ; 

Day by day she talked of the baron’s many ex- 
cellent traits to Claire: dwelt on his long devotion 
to her, and made her almost believe it was her duty 


to escape from the dull life she led, and the priva- | 
tions of a narrow income, to the magnificent future | 


offered her by her Cossack lover. 

At first Claire listened wearily: for a few 
months after her brother’s death she was so much 
depressed in spirits that she cared little for the loss 
of the profuse splendour in which she had so long re- 
velled. But gradually her taste for society began to re- 
vive, and she realized that she had lost the brilliant 
supremacy in the court of fashion which had so 
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long been conceded her. She keenly felt the incon- 
veniences of her lessened income: it would barely 
suffice tomaintain Latour respectably, and all thoughts 
of an establishment in Paris must be given up, even if 
she would consent to live humbly, where she had so 
long reigned as a queen in her own circle. 

Her life at that period seemed to have no object, 
and for the first time she despaired of ever being in 
a position to extort justice from Walter Thorne. Her 
conscience, too, began faintly to prick her for 
watching and waiting for the death of poor Agnes, 
that she might wreak her vengeance upon her 
offending husband. 

In this state of feeling she began insensibly to 
listen with more complacency to the praises of her 
wealthy lover—to think of almost the oriental splen- 
dour in which she might live if she accepted him. 
With all his brusqueness, the baron was not dis- 
tasteful to her, though she felt not one emotion of 
preference for him. 

“What does that matter?” she asked herself. 
“My heart is dead—it can never love again; but I 
can make him happy, for the man adores me—I be- 
lieve that he, at least, is sincere in his professions,” 

Claire was hesitating thus, unable to make up her 
mind to the irrevocable step, when a package of 
newspapers was brought to her by the baron, un- 
conscious that in doing so he was destroying his‘last 
hope of success. 

On looking over them, Claire found something in 
one that caused her to grow very pale and 
then flush deeply. She cut the paragraph from the 
paper, and put it carefully away with the bond sent 
her four years before by Andrew Courtnay. 

She then went out on the terrace, paced to and 
fro, thinking over the long-buried past, and planning 
the course she intended to pursue. When she re- 
tired at a late hour, she could not sleep, for old me- 
mories were seething in her brain, and again half- 
maddening the heart that had learned to beat as 
quietly and coolly as if her life had been one long 
summer dream. 

It was very late when Claire appeared the next 
morning, and she heard that the baron had been 
out and returned to Paris, leaving with Madame 
Laroche a communication for herself. As soon as 
breakfast was over, she demanded to know it at 
once. 

“The baron has received an imperial summons to 
return to St. Petersburgh within a month from this 
time, and he presses for a final answer from you, my 
dear. I promised to obtainit, if possible. He wishes 
to take his wife back with him to Russia.” 

Claire laughed and said : 





“ But, Leonie, who knows what he is recalled for ? 
It may be to send him in exile to Siberia. Would it 
not be risking too much to say yes, under such cir- 
cumstances ?” é 

“I don’t believe you care the least about him, 
Claire, or you could not laugh when you utter sucha 
supposition. But the imperial order for his return is 
not to punish, but toreward him. The baron is a secret 
agent of his government, and his services are 80 
highly appreciated that the emperor intends to con- 
fer on him the order of the Black Eagle, and give 
him a higher title of nobility. He will be elevated 
to the rank of prince, and an estate, with any number 
of serfs, given him to sustain it. Only think what a 
great destiny is before you. Madame La Princesse, 
I congratulate you!” 

Claire quietly replied : : 

“ All that sounds very grand, but I must decline 
sharing the honours of his new Highness. My fate 
calls me elsewhere, and in a few more weeks I shall 
be on my way to my native land.” 

Her companion regarded her with amazement 
mingled with triumph. She asked: 

“ Are you really in earnest, Claire? I began to 
think that you were seriously considering the baron’s 
offer, and might finally accept it.” ; 

“T have considered it, and I have decided against 
it. Ican never love him; that should be enough 
for him. Something I learned yesterday has caused 
me to make up my mind to leave here for at 
least a year. I cannot explain what it was, 
Leonie, but you must make the baron understand 
that, with me, all hope for him is at an end. I 
only wish that you would console him for his disap- 
pointment. Whil e I am gone, you can remain at 
Latour, if you choose; but it would be far more 
agreeable to shine in the court of the Ozar than to 
vegetate here alone.” ’ 

“Have you irrevecably decided against accepting 
the baron, Claire?” was the earnest question of 
Madame Laroche. 

“ Positively, and withont appeal. This very day 
I shall commence my preparations for departure, and 
within a month I shall be on the ocean.” 

Her friend steadily fe, Port her for a moment, and 
then burst into a merry laugh : 

“Thank you, my dear, for the offer of Latour, but 
I think I shall prefer accepting your suggestion, and 
go to Russia with the baron. I hope that you will 
bear witness to him that Ihave been his faithful ally ; 
that I have used all my efforts to induce you to lis- 
ten favourably to his suit, for on that hangs my 
chance to secure this brilliant match.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—(continued.) 


“ THERE, we are all right again,” said Freeland, 
who knew not that his eyes had confessed a secret 
his heart had cherished and half-concealed even 
from himself—for many a day. “ Pardon me, Father 
Antelmo. I could not help it.” 

“Generous man,” replied the benevolent priest, 
grasping Freeland’s hand, “I am pleased and sad, 
too, to see you so moved. Yes, your wife, poor 
lady, was innocent. She is now at rest, and doubt- 
less in heaven.” 

“ Ah, then she is dead!” said Freeland, in a tone 
of profound grief. 

“In heaven, my son, no doubt; for years ago she 
died—but let me speak of her as I should. You 
cannot have forgotten the circumstances connected 
with the disappearance of your unfortunate wife 
from Rome.” 

“ Forget—never! How I have tried to forget all 
that reminded me of that misery,” replied Freeland. 
“Tt was a fair and lovely day in April, when spring 
had already clothed the fields around with flowery 
verdure, when I and a score or more of the young 
and gay left the city, to pass the day in festivity in 
one of the suburbs of Rome. The party had been got 
up by Kingston Boyne—ah, my teeth are hard set 
as that accursed, thrice accursed name passes my 
- 4 the plan for the day’s pleasure was designed 

y him. 

“The sun—the air—everything said, be happy! 
Proud of my beautiful wife, confident of her affection, 
loving her, my bride only four months, as—ah, how 
can I tell how I loved thee, Sephrenia!—and beliey- 
ing that she lived only in my smile—great heaven! 
I then thought man’s heaven was to be found only 
in woman’s love! ‘We left the capital—my wife and 
I in our carriage—alone, father, for we would not 
admit even our nearest relatives to share the bliss 
we felt in being thus—while our companions — 
before, behind, and around us, in gay carriages, made 
the air musical with festive songs. 

“Forget it? Never! It was the last day that 
Carlo di Magnasco was happy! 

“We reached the appointed spot, where the taste 
of the accursed Frenchman had gathered in profusion 
and elegance everything to please the eye, the ear, 
and the appetite. The day passed like a joyous 
dream. Beauty and wit, wine and dancing, sport 


and feasting, song and glee, @evoured the rosy, per- 
fumed hours . is mak 
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“Wearied at last with excess of pleasure, we 
strolled here and there, in glen and cove, in vale and 
on hill, in field and wood, and agreed to meet as the 
sun went down, where the darice had been. 

“ They laughed and jested with me and my bride, 
but four months wedded, because we had not left each 
other’s side all that joyous day, and so, when the 
rambling began, I, for shame, strolled away with my 
wife's cousin, Juenetta, and she, my wife, wafting 
me a playful kiss from the rosy tips of her fair fin- 
gers, glided away on the arm of Kingston Boyne. 

“Oh, heaven! I never sawher again! How dull 
and tame the sparkling wit and song of Juenetta! 
How tedious the moments until the setting sun threw 
long shadows on the hills, which bade us return to 
the dancing-sward! How Juenetta, my wife’s 
cousin, chided me for my ungallant haste to rejoin 
my wife! 

“We reached the dancing-sward, surrounded as it 
was by the flower-laden carriages which were to bear 
us to our happy home—to my palace, where the com- 
ing night was to crown the festive day with a scene 
of luxurious revelry. 

“ All were soon there, and impatiently awaiting the 
only two that lagged—Sephrenia and Kingston. 

“We waited in vain an hour. We dispatched our 
servants in search of them. We searched, we called, 
we wondered. They came not. 

“ The red sun went down, dusk of eve and starry 
twilight came on, fading into black night, not half 
so black, oh, heaven! as the shadow that had fallen 
upon my soul. 

“We waited in vain, and one by one the carriages 
of my friends rolled away, leaving me there alone— 
alone! No, with the demon of jealousy tearing at my 
heart. 

“T broke from the control and expostulations of my 
friends, and passed all that night seeking for tidings 
of my missing wife. It was daylight when I re- 
turned to my palace, and there I found the prepared 
feast untouched—my companions had been there and 
waited—hoping that all might be right, until the 
night had worn away; then departed, whispering, 
‘Poor Carlo! no doubt his wife has eloped with the 
handsome Frenchman !’ 

“T hoped the missing ones had been attacked and 
captured by the brigands, whose boldness often carried 
off strolling parties. I would have rejoiced to hear 
that they had perished under the daggers of the as- 
sassins—anything, rather than to have it forced 
upon my mind that my wife, my idolized wife, had 
eloped with my friend—my trusted, beloved friend. 

“But I hoped all this in vain. Proof upon 
proof came that Kingston Boyne had eloped with 
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| the beautiful wife of Carlo di Magnasco. I shut my 
agony within my heart and believed. I became reck- 
less, wild, dissipated, ruined—and so I hurried on 
until I was arrested for a crime so base, that I was 
stupified when men dared say, ‘Carlo di Magnasco 
did it.’” 

Freeland uttered this outburst, for such it was, 
with a vehemence which would have startled any 
one, no matter how profound his sleep, but Clarence 
Parmond evinced no signs of sensibility. Pale and 
motionless, he heard and noted all, biding his time 
to speak, amazed at all he heard, and unsuspected 
that he heard. ‘ 

As Freeland ceased, and suddenly checked the 
rapid torrent of his impassioned words, Father 
Antelmo said, with a mildness which can only be 
compared to throwing oil upon agitated water : 

“They were brigands who bore away your un- 
happy wife, as she so confidingly leaned upon the 
arm of the treacherous Frenchman, but they were 
his own agents, a wretch named Jacob Atmonds, 
and the two men whose late confession restored to 
Carlo di Magnasco his assassinated reputation. The 
unfortunate lady was seized, gagged, blindfolded, 
and carried even to Spain.” 

“Had she never suspected that the accursed 
Frenchman madly loved her?” asked Freeland, with 
sudden fierceness. 

“ Yes, and in not telling you she erred. It wasa 
generous, though fatal, fault on her part, my son, that 
she did not in that make you her confidant. Kingston 
had sought her love before you and she became man 
and wife.” 

“ Yes, I know all that. I supposed it was but a 
generous rivalry for her hand and heart, which 
ceased when she became my wife,” said Freeland, 
shuddering. ‘It was because she saw I loved him 
as a most dear friend and companion, that she did 
not tell me all.” 

“ Yes, my son, for he persecuted her with his im- 
portunities even aftershe became your wife. She could 
not muster courage enough to say to you, ‘ My hus- 
band, your dear friend desires me to ruin your happi- 
ness, and rob you of your wife.’ Yet, had she done 
so, you would have believed her.” 

“ Believed her!” exclaimed Freeland. “I would 
have believed anything she said, though she had 
spoken against heaven! I would, for I adored 
her.” 

“Perhaps heaven saw fit to punish you, my son, 
for bestowing upon one of his creatures the love 
which you owed only to heaven,” said Father An- 
telmo, solemnly. 








“ I feel it to be so now, Father Antelmo.” 
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“ Kingston Boyne,” continued the benevolent 
priest, “ from whose protection, at the moment of 
abduction, she supposed she was torn, did not show 
himself again to her until she was a helpless captive 
in Spain, surrounded by his spies and accomplices, 
and when the truth burst upon her, that her hus- 
band’s trusted friend was her betrayer, she became 
insane—not in a week, or a day, but in a.moment— 
even as she learned that she was the prey,of King- 
ston Boyne.” 

“ Became insane! Oh, heaven!” ried Rowletta. 

Freeland said not a word. He wae thinking ‘that 
the man who bad done all this, the infarnous King- 
ston Boyne, was in the same city withthim at that 
terrible moment, was in London, was Miles Sher’ 
lock. He was meditating when and where he should: 
slay him, for slay him, he in his heart ewore he 
would. 

Rouletta should not know it. She should never 
dream that his avenging hand struck the blow that 
should end the life of the accursed Frenéhman ; but 
he, Carlo di Magnasco, would, he wae xesolved, stab 
Kingston Boyne to the heart. 


CHAPTER XKV. 


“ Yxs,” continued Father Antelmo, “she became 
insane. In that, at least, heaven wae mereiful to her, 
for even Kingston recoiled from the rain he had 
made, and though he guarded against her escape, he 
never saw her = The fear that shemight do 
so no doubt led to attempt the double crime 
which nearly proved my death, and which caused 
you to fly from home. The unfortanate lady, im- 
prisoned in « lonely hamlet in the mountains of 
Spain, gave birth to a son in less then half a year 
after she was torn from you. That child was your 

w 


son, Magnasco. 
“Ah! Was i born insane like its anhappy 
mother ?” asked Freeland. 

“No. It was « strong and as child as ever 
was born. The boy was and healthy, re 
markable for his precocity of mind and body, until 
the sixth year of his age, when he disappeared.” 

“ Disappeared !” exclaimed Freeland, amaged, 

“Yes, disappeared. His mother, who had been 
insane for months before his birth, had clung with 
tender and devoted love to her child, with as pure 
and vigilant an affection as any that ever blessed 

a son. When she learned that her child was lost, 
stolen, or spirited away, she drooped and died.” 

A deep sigh, almost a groan, from the lips of Cla- 
rence Parmond startled the speaker and his two lis- 
teners, but, supposing him to be groaning in his 
sleep, Father Antelmo continued : 

“And so perished the beautiful and unfortunate 
Sephrenia, the victim of Kingston Boyne. I learned 
all these particulars, my son, from the lips of one of 
those who had been employed to guard against 
the escape of the poor lady from the lonely hamlet 
in which she was held an unresisting prisoner. It 
is sad to know that villany could have been so 
triumphant over the happiness of the innocent.” 

“ There will soon dawn a day of bitter reckoning,” 
thought Freeland. 

He said nothing aloud, however, for his thoughts 
were too fierce for utterance, and Father Antelmo 
resumed : 

“ When the Roman authorities declared the unfor- 
tunate Carlo di Magnasco an innocent and terribly 
injured man, I deemed it my duty to seek for him, 
and, if heaven should grant my prayer, to find him 
alive, to tell him, with my own lips, of his re-estab- 
lished name and rank, and should I find his grave, to 
erect to his memory a tablet which should set forth 
his wrongs. It was while seeking for you, my son, 
that I learned of Kingston Boyne’s falseness towards 
your unhappy wife.” 

“ Ah, father,” sighed Freeland, “ may I hope that 
you returned to Rome and cleansed every stain of re- 
proach from her name ?” 

“You may make your heart easy upon that 
matter, my son. I hastened to Rome, as soon as I had 
collected evidence of her innocenee, and the outrages 
which had been inflicted upon her, and now no lady 
in Rome is spoken of more reverentially than, Se- 
phrenia di Magnasco.” 

“‘ May heaven bless you, father, for that deed!” said 
Freeland, warmly. “Some day I hope to kneel at 
her tomb and pray for forgiveness for the great 
wrong I did her in even suspecting her of evil. But 
the child—what of my boy? THeard you no tidings 
of him?” 

“ None, though I made a thousand eager inquiries 
in many parts of France, Spain, and Italy. 1 have 

no doubt, however, that he was carried far from his 
mother by the agents of the villain Boyne.” 

‘*You donot know whether he lives or not ?” 

“I know nothing of him, now, my son, though I 
heard much of him in Spain. My priestly office of 
course carries me im contact with many evil men, 





who, when death stares them in the face, tardily im- 
plore the consolations of our holy religion. Thus I 
have become familiar with recitals of lives which 
have been spent in vice, sin, and crime, yet I h 

that it may never be my duty to listen to the death- 
bed confessions of Kingston Boyne. Scores of those 
who have confessed their evil deeds to me, have, 
spoken of him as having been their tempter, associate, 
and master in villany. I recall at this moment the 


confessions of one who was executed for some terrible |’ 


crime in France, andas he me never to refrain 
from making known one, of the many, villanies in 
which he had taken part, I will relate it, as it pour- 
trays another of the dreadful crimes of this man.” 

“Oh, heaven!” thought the unhappy Rouletta. 
“Ts there never to be an end of the lists of his ini- 
quities? And I am his daughter!” 

“ This deed was atrocious from its barbarous bru- 


tality,” continued the priest. “You ‘have ‘toldme 
on Italian spoke to you of Boyne and youre 

“ Pardon the deceit, father,” interrupted 
“By the Italian I meant myself.” 

“T thought so,” said the ; 

“Then you have d 
Boyne assassinated Count Bendio Allioni 
him of bis daughter Milania.” 

“Oh, yes. I have heard of that,” r Freeland, 
quickly, while Rouletta withdifficulty concealed her 
=. t e 4 vs 

“ Yes, T thought remarked est, 
“for the deed is still mentioned with horror in sh 
But that of which I am about to speak does not refer 
to Allioni, but to an Arabia Emir, Prince Tbrahim 
Ben Massud.” 

“T have never heard of him,” said Freeland, 
whose attention, however, was excited by the 
mention of @n Arabian, for hardly three hours had 
passed sinee he had been 

“ Prince Ibrahim Ben Massud was one of the sons 
ae peed The pon however, aa 
throne of P. he -s 
to manhood, returned to his native country, 
and became a famous chieftain, even while yet in 


‘youth, and was no less famous for his warlike prowess, 


great physical strength and activity, than for his 
eminence in ancient and modern lore. 

“ His mind possessed one of those rare gifts which 
enable men to learn even the most difficult subjects at 
a glance, as it were. But with all his rank, wealth, 
power and wisdom he early fell a victim to the arts, 
and then to the cruelty, of Kingston Boyne. 

“The prince, when nearly twenty years of age, 
was betrothed to a beautiful princess, the daughter 
of a rival chieftain, and this marriage was to end the 
strife which had existed between the two prince- 
doms for many years. 

“A few weeks before the nuptials were to have 
been celebrated Kingston Boyne appeared on the 
scene. He was at that time travelling in Arabia— 
two years after he had assassinated Count Allioni. 

“He saw the princess by accident, and was in- 
fatuated with her beauty. Prince Al Malek, her 
father, was stern and proud, and in reply to the pro- 
posals of the treacherous Frenchman, ordered him 
instantly to quit his dominion, on the peril of his life. 

“ Kingston took refuge in the territory of Prince 
Ibrahim, and his fascinations soon deceived that 
chieftain so far, that upon Boyne feigning to become 
converted to the Mohammedan religion, the young 
prince gave him an important position near his 
person, and actually sent him on an embassy to the 
court of Prince Al Malek, to receive and escort the 
princess to the territory and presence of her intended 
husband. 

“ Prince Al Malek did not recognize in the pre- 
tended Mussulman, the Frenchman whom he had 
driven from his dominion, and thus his daugh- 
ter was confided to the care of a powerful escort, 
composed of the flower of the troops of each prince, 
but under the command of Kingston Boyne. 

“ There was an aged attendant of the princess, 
however, who recognized Boyne—but too late to 
alarm Malek, as by the time she recognized him, the 
escort was several day’s journey nearer to the terri- 
tory of Prince Ibrahim than to that of Prince Al 
Malek. 

“She penetrated the intentions of the French- 
man, who had designed that an attack should be 
made upon the escort by several robber-bands of 
Bedouins in his pay, and that the attack should be 
commenced not far from the boundaries of the terri- 
tory of the expectant bridegroom. 

“ This aged attendant, while the escort halted at 
night, mounted a fleet steed, and rode on at full 
speed for the court of Ibrahim. 

“ The meditated attack was made, however, and 
the escort thrown into confusion and dismay by the 
purposely contradictory orders of its treacherous 
leader, so that the Bedouins were already masters 
of the field when Prince Ibrahim appeared, flying to 
the rescue of his intended bride. 
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“ The aged attendant had made all haste to war, 

him, and he, brave even to rashness, had hurrieg 

with a few chosen warriors to meet the carayay 
before it should reach the dangerous passes, 
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saying : : 
* Prince, Lem for but Ilove 
will un hohe io 


“ Maddened by this situation andthe circumstanc 
which sient, him, Ibrahim upbraided him with 


‘@ll the eloquent bitterness of wad indig- 
hate, seorn, indig. 


tome by thedying man 

i in | Boyne’s tertible threat. 
But the deed was done; utifortunate prince was 
deprived foréver of the power of ;° 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed Rouletta. “Could an 
officer, a nobleman of a Christian country, be so cruel, 
80 barbarous ?” 

“My daughter,” replied the priest, with a sad 
smile, “is not the history of civilized nations re- 
plete with deeds which we loathe even when con- 
mitted by savages? Did not the Norman Henry sear 
out the eye-balls of his brother Robert? Did not 
King John wish to burn out the eyes of his brother's 
son? But why enumerate the catalogue of atrocious 
crimes perpetrated by the powerful of every natiou 
upon the helpless ? is almost an angel when he 
is virtuous ; man is a devil when he is evil.” 

“ What of the princess ?” asked Freeland. 

“ Boyne conveyed her to Turkey, to Constantino- 
ple, where, vexed by her continued reproaches aad 
unconquerable hate, he sold her to a slave-merchaut. 
At least, so my dying informant told me.” 

“ And the unfortunate prince?” asked Freeland. 
“ Did your dying penitent speak of hig appearance? 
Did he describe his person? 

“He said Prince brahim was of noble and perfect 
form, as tall as the tallest sons of the desert ; erect, 
powerful, elegant, handsome, and of wonderful phy- 
sical strength, having in his single arm the prowess 
of six common men—a remarkable strength, which 
my penitent said he had never seen equalled by but 
one other man, and that man was the infamous 
Kingston Boyne. The prince was left bleeding, and 
no doubt dying ; it was hardly possible that he could 
surzizs the terrible injuries he had received. No 
does Be died; and his soul went to swell the lon; 
list of untimely ones dismissed from earth by that 
spirit of triumphant evil, Boyne.” 

“No. I think the prince still lives,” said Free- 

“T think he was here to-night. In this house, 
in this room. I am sure of it.” 

“Can it be possible?” 

“ Yes, and now I know why the portrait of that 
Frenchman hangs in the house of the Forettis, whose 
attendant Ibrahim pretends to be, under the namevf 
Alaric. Now I know why the Arabian wrote upon 
his tablet-—‘ Maranatha "—now I know why he se- 
cured the note. It was not Carlo di Magnasco he was 
hunting down. By heaven, Prince Ibrahim lives, and, 
fired with vengeful hate, is searching for the man 
who made him tongueless ; and, heaven, he 
has recognized Kingston Boyne in Miles Sherlock! 

“Freeland! Freeland! what is that which you 
say?” eried Clarence Parmond, suddenly raising 
himself upon his elbow, and gazing with flaming 
eyes at the speaker. 

“T say that Miles Sherlock is Kingston Boyne, the 
man who ruined me, who disgraced my name, wlv 
made my life a continual fever of alarm aud sorrow, 





who made Prince Ibrahim tongueless, who—— 
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“Who made my mother a mad woman?” inter- 
rupted Clarence, springing to his feet, “ Yes, 
Freeland, or Carlo di Magnasco; yes, Father Antel- 
mo, swear to you, for 1 have heard all that you 
have told—I swear that I am the son of the insane 
Sephrenia Aveari, the unfortunate wife of Carlo di 
Magnasco, Iam the child that was stolen from the 
poor maniac mother when I was scarcely six years 
old. secland was. the ‘first to break the silence of 
amazement with which these words were heard. He 
advanced slowly towards the impassioned speaker, 
saying in a low, deep tone: 

“Clarence, 1 have known you long enough to be 
aware that you will not utter an untruth, nor assert 
what you cannot prove, young man ; but I fear, my 
dear boy, that your mind wanders. 

“No, no! Iam sane, a8 Sane as you or any one,” 
replied Clarence, firmly. “I know what I am saying. 
I swear, that if you are Carlo di Magnasco, of Rome, 
once the husband of Sephrenia Avari, I am your son 
and hers, and I can prove it.” 

“TI ask no proof more than your assertion, my 
son,” exclaimed Freeland, encircling him with his 
strong and joyful arms. “I have loved you as a 
father loves a dearly beloved son from the first day 
that my eyes met yours, my son. Heaven knows 
how my heart leaped as 1 saw your mother's eyes 
and smile in your own.” 

“Ab, my father, I have loved and re ted the 
nobility of soul in honest Harry Freeland,” replied 
Clarence, “ little dreaming that I was thus reveren- 
cing my father. As I said, I was abducted from that 
lonely hamlet in Spain, when but six years of age, 
and by the command of Kingston brought to Eng- 
land by an Italian, whom for years thought was my 
uncle, for so he said he was. This Italian was sup- 
plied with means by Kingston, and thus I received 
an excellent education, speaking English and Italian 
with equal correctness, and learning other languages 
readily. My inclination led me to learn the sculp- 
tor’s art. Joachim, as my pretended relative called 
himself, was originally, no doubt, a vicious and mer- 
cenary character, but as age and infirmities pros- 
trated him, he became repentant. For more than a 
year before his death, and he died scarcely a year 
ago, he used to take my hand and say— 

“«My boy, when you know what I shall tell you 
before [ die, you must not curse my memory, for 
another did the deed which placed you in my care.’ 

“On his death-bed he ed me to him, and said: 

“*Clavence, lam going, and I die repentant. I 
have been, oh, heaven, a very bad man, but there is 
no stain of human blood upon my hand. Listen, you 
are not my nephew; no, nor does one drop of my 
blood flow in your veins. When you were scarcely 
six years old @ rich Frenchman named Kingston 
Boyne bribed me to steal you from your mother and 
bring you to England, to rear you as my nephew. 
Your mother was wildly insane, yet I had no right 
to rob her of her boy, whom she loved so dearly. 
Heaven may forgive me—I dare not ask you, Cla- 
rence, to do so. L obeyed Kingston, for his bribe 
was large, and I feared the man. I heard, soon after 
our arrival in London, that your mother drooped and 
died speedily after the loss of her boy. I knew her 
sad history.’ 

“Then he related to me all that you know and have 

heard from Father Antelmo, and concluded by say- 
ing : 
“* You are theirson—the son of Carlo di Magnasco 
and Sephrenia Avari. In my chest you will find a 
small sum of gold which I have saved for your use 
from the annual sum sent me in a mysterious way 
by Kingston. Ido not know where he is. I have 
not seen him for more than ten years ; still the money 
has never failed to come. erhaps he desires to 
make some atonement for his crime against you and 
yours. You will find also in my chest a ring, which fell 
from your poor mother’s finger when I tore you from 
her feeble arms—a golden ring with a ruby shield, 
on which are engraved the arms of the Magnasco 
aud Avari families, and on the inner side of the 
golden circlet are engraved the words: 

“*“ Carlo to Sephrenia.” 

“ He soon ceased to speak.and died. 

“I searched his chest. ‘he gold I scorned—it 
seemed to me the priee of my mother’s woe. It was 
the charity of the enemy of my father and my mother. 
The gold gave to the poor. The ring I pressed to 
my lips, and I haveeversince worn it nearest to my 
heart. It is here.” 

As he said the last words, Clarence drew from his 
bosom, attached toa delicate chain of gold, the ring 
described by the dying Joachim, and placed it in 
Freeland’s hands. 

Freeland’s eyes filled with tears as he gazed upon 

d like a to of 





marriage bliss sent to him from the hand of his dead 
Sephrenia, 


days before we were torn from love and happiness. 
Heaven bless her memory and make happy her soul. 
Keep it, my son, and revere her name.” 

“Bo long as I live, father,” replied Clarence, as he 
replaced the ring in his bosom. “ After the death 
of Joachim, I received a mysterious letter, bidding 
me seek the destroyer of my mother in London. 
There was no name attached to the letter. It was 
the writing, apparently, of a woman; nor do I yet 
suspect the author. Nor, until to-night, have I ob- 
tained a single reason to suppose that the destroyer 
of my mother was really in this city. LIhad no cri- 
terion to aid my desire to find him. You have just 
said that Miles Sherlock is Kingston Boyne.” 

“ Ay, undoubtedly, my son,” interrupted Free- 


“I cannot say that it is to him that I owe these 
wounds upon my head,” continued Clarence, “ nor 
my being entombed alive. I think I may attribute 

to Carrol Glenville——” 

“And Carrol Glenville is no other than Boyne’s 
accomplice, the scoundrel Jacob Atmonds,” inter- 
rupted Freeland, fiercely. 

“ Still 1 am inclined to believe that Sherlock did 
not design any hurt to me, nor even knew that I 
was to be attacked. When I was struck down, on 
the night of the 14th, Carrol Glenville ran up, and 
saying, ‘I'll teach you to make love to Hermione,’ 
dealt me the last blow of which I was conscious. 

“T was on my way at the time, to place an impor- 
tant writing in the hands of a friend, for from certain 
reasons, of which I will not speak, I was in fear of 
assassination. 

“When I regained my senses I was in total dark- 
ness. I attempted to move, and found myself ix 
what seemed to be a narrow horizontal cell, damp 
and made of brick. How long I had remained un- 
conscious of all that had passed, since I was struck 
by Carrol Glenville, I could not tell. I am inclined 
to believe that I must have remained insensible for 
nearly three days. There was a crevice in my prison 
through which a faint gleam of day omer not 
long after I regained my senses, end I think that was 
this morning—or as it is now afier midnight, on yes- 
terday morning. 

“While I moved my stiffened limbs, endeavouring 
to restore the circulation of my blood, I heard a 
clock strike ten, and at that moment the faint light 
which had barely penetrated that little crevice in- 
creased to a sunbeam, which faintly ilaminated my 


rison. 
sn I had already recognized the tones of the belfry 
clock. They were those of the church near at hand. 
“ May heaven never again appal my heart as it was 
appalled, when the conviction came upon me that I 
was entombed alive in one of those oven-like vaults. 
“ The dreadful thought overpowered me, and with 
a groan of horror I relapsed into insensibility. How 
long I remained thus I cannot tell. When my senses 
returned, the deep darkness which had first greeted 
my eyes had returned also. I must therefore have 
remained insensible a second time, from ten in the 
morning until after night had set in. 
“T did not hear the clock strike again. No doubt 
the fury of the storm, which probably had raged 
nearly all day, smothered its tones. 
“ But I regained my senses, and though with them 
the consciousness that I was entombed in a vault in- 
tended for the ‘dead, I resolved to make desperate 
and continued efforts to free myself from my horrible 
situation.” 
(To be continued) 





MABEL’S MISTAKE. 


Maset Wetr’s Aunt Thyrza, and her cousin 
George, wanted her to stay at home and be a 
milliner; but Mrs. Rosslyn, from London, having 
gone into raptures over a sketch of Mabel’s, wished 
her to go there and be an artist, and Mabel de- 
termined to go. 
In vain were Aunt Thyrza’s remonstrances and 
George’s earnest reasoning. Mabel’s wilful and self- 
reliant nature asserted itself against everything. Be 
an artist she would, and Aunt Thyrza finaly gave 
up the point, with no very good grace. 
“Let her have her own way, George—a thank- 
less, ungrateful girl, who is willing to give up the 
friends who have reared her, the moment a simperiug 
lady comes with a few smooth words of flattery! 
Don’t say another word, George !” 
And George did not say another word! Mabel 
was determined—and George felt sore and hart that 
she could be so willing to leave them. Well, let her 
ol 
Mrs. Rosslyn was delighted—she knew that Mabel 
would take the world of art by storm. Of course, 
she would introduce her to the first artists in 
Lendon; Mabel should be “ brought out” in society 








“Yes, it is the ring I gave to my poor wife a few 
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cording to her enthusiastic representations, would 
be plain sailing, and Mabel Weir wondered that she 
had so long been contented to remain in obscurity, 
with her light hidden under a bushel! 

So she packed her trunk, and departed for London, 
engaging, through a married schoolmate, one forlorn 
little room, in a third-rate lodging-house, because 
it was cheap, and Mabel knew that she must study 
economy. 

And now commenced the first chapter of her 
artist-life ! 

“Yes, she has some talent,’ said Signor Vici- 
nopelli, dubiously eyeing Mabel’s simple array of 
canvas. “She does figure very tolerably, and with 
a year or two of hard study may be able to produce 
something worth framing. Of course she only paints 
to amuse herself ?” 

“She wished to make a profession of it,” said Mrs. 
Rosslyn, rather blankly, without venturing to meet 
Mabel’s eye. 

“A profession! Oh—ah—indeedi” and Signor 
Vicinopelli took snuff vehemently, “Our young 
friend will have to improve a great deal, Mrs. 
Rosslyn—e great deal, indeed! But diligent study 
will sometimes accomplish wonders—and if Miss 
Weir chooses to put herself under my charge, 
why there is room for another easel in my studio. 
My terms are ten shillings per lesson.” 

“ Ten shillings per lesson!” 

Mabel’s heart sank to think how soon her one 
hundred pounds would melt into nothing at that 
rate. But she dared not utter the feeble remonstrance 
that rose to her lips, so volubly was Mrs. Rosslyn 
accepting the distinguished maestro’s offer for her. 

ey Twill take a dozen lessons,” she thought, “ and 
perhaps then I shail be able to sell a picture.” 

The days passed on. Mabel’s dozen lessons 
drew to a close, and at last she muStered up couraye 
enough to ask Signor Vicinopelli if he thought she 
could ever become a famous artiste/ The siguor 
took snuff, critically. 

“My dear young friend, you paint tolerably 
well. But as for an artist—frankly, no! There 
is no originality, no breadth of talent. You might 
paint very nice little pictures to hang round your 
boudoir—to give to your friends—but to make a repu- 
tation, or realize a fortune, honestly, Mise Mabel, I 
think not !” 

So Mabel paid her six pounds into the muestro’s 
hands, packed up her colour-box and palette, and 
crept dispiritedly home, wondering how she should 
manage to pay her bill. 

Mrs. Rosslyn was her first thought in the hour of 
distress. She had made much of Mabel at her 
Thursday evening reception. Mr. Guy had conde- 
scended to flirt languidly with her, and the fashion- 
able lady had called her “ her sweet little protégeée.” 

“ She will surely help me,” thought Mabel. 

Mrs. Rosslyn, by great good luck, happened to be 
at home, and Mabel Weir was shown into the 
drawing-room, where the purple satin curtains, 
fringed and tasseled with gold, shut out the after- 
noon light, and statues and picture frames glimmered 
faintly through the artificial light. 

“ Dear me, Miss Weir, is it you! and at so in- 
convenient an hour, just when my hair-dresser 
comes !” 

Mrs. Rosslyn had entered hurriedly, with silks 
and fluttering tulle streamers, a diamond aigretie 
at her breast, and sparkling all over with bracelets, 
rings and chains, 

“Yes, Mrs. Rosslyn,” Mabel made answer, rather 
timidly. “ I called to see if you would use your in- 
fluence to help me to dispose of that little paint- 
ing you were kind enough to admire in the country. 
If you would allow me to hang it in your parlour, 
until someone might fancy it " 

“Oh! dear me! it's quite out of the question !” 
ejaculated Mrs. Rosslyn, with a toss of the tulle 
streamers. “I can’t turn picture-dealer. Really, 
Miss Weir, you are expecting too much of me. I’ve 
done my best to introduce you, and give éclat to your 
début, but, really, you have proved such a—a failure, 
if I may call it so——” 

Mabel rose quietly. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mrs. Rosslyn, I will intrude 
upon you no more. I have been utterly mistaken in 
my estimation of you from the very beginning ! Good 
afternoon.” 

And our heroine walked out of the house, with a 
dignified step that was piteously belied by the tumul- 
tuous throbbings of her heart, the blinding rush of 
indignant tears to her eyes. 

“T can at least pay my bill,” said Mabel to her- 
self, “and then——” 

She had not the heart to think, or plan farther, 
poor, wearied, distracted little Mabel, but walked 
silently homeward, holding tight the purse which 
contained her humble all. 

‘The landlady, a buxom, motherly sort of person, 








at her own ‘Thursday evening receptions: all, ac- 


received Mabel’s money with very evident surprise 
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and satisfaction. She had begun to doubt the pro- 
bability of getting her pay from the pale, harassed, 
lovely girl, whose clothes were growing so shabby 
day by day. 

“Thank you, Miss Weir. Yes, I'll write out a 
receipt directly. Oh, I forgot to tell you—there’s a 
young gentleman waiting in the parlour to see you.” 

“ A young gentleman to see me?” and Mabel went 
into the parlour, completely at a loss to imagine 
whom it could possibly be. 

“ Mabel !” 

“Cousin George, can it be you?” 

She sobbed almost hysterically, as he folded her 
hands in his strong clasp. Ah! this was better, 
truer than Mr. Guy Rosslyn! 

The reason of his unexpected visit was soon ex- 
plained. Aunt Thyrza had slipped down stairs and 
sprained her ankle. She was ill and lonely, and 
wanted to see Mabel. 

“T suppose you are a great artist now,” said 
George Weir, apologetically, “ but we thought that 
you wouldn’t mind coming for a little while, just to 
please my mother and—and me !” 

Mabel burst into tears again. 

“Oh, George, Iam so miserable—I have been so 
foolish !” 

And with much faltering, and many interruptions, 
Mabel told the sad story of the blight that had fallen 
upon her artistic prospects. 

“T will go home with you, and be a milliner, 
George,” she said, meekly. “ Aunt Thyrza was 
right. I was not born to achieve fame as an ar- 
tist.” 

“A milliner, eh?” said George, doubtfully. 
“Don’t you think you had better marry me, Mabel, 
and become a farmer’s wife ?”” 

“ Ob, George!” 

“Oh, Mabel! I think it would be by far the most 
sensible plan. You know I love you—you know I'd 
try my best to make youa good husband. Come, 
Mabel, say yes.” 

A faint smile dimpled the corners of Mabel’s 
mouth. 

“ I took my own way the last time we discussed 
my future, George; now I'll take yours. But what 
will Aunt Thyrza say?” 

“She will be delighted, Mabel—it is the darling 
wish of her own heart.” 

So Mabel Weir left behind her all the foolish 
aspiration, the impossible hopes of her girlhood, and 
loved wife of George, her cousin. 


became the dearly 
And Signor Vicinopelli and Mrs. Rosslyn faded into 
things of the fevered, restless past, and Mabel was 


very, very happy. A.B 








SCIENCE. 


THE Fiyina Macutnz.—80 Mites an Hovur.— 
Shall we ever learn to fly? A Russian journalist 
says that he can put us in the way of doing so. M. 
Joseph Livtchak, a Russian editor of no small repute 
among his countrymen, whose Strachopud and Zarya 
have severely damaged {the Polish cause in Galicia, 
in a letter to the Lemberg Slavo, maintains that he 
has solved the problem of navigating the air. The 
motive force applied by him is steam ; the rate of speed 
attainable with his machinery he estimates at 80 
miles per hour. Patents have been granted in Eng- 
land, Australia, and Hungary. He promises soon to 
disclose his invention, which, if we are to believe 
him, has already passed through the ordeal of a trial. 


TuE Alpine Club has discrowned the Alps. It 
sounds ungrateful; but the fact is true. For more 
than a hundred years Mont Blanc has been treated 
as the monarch of European mountains; the peaks 
in the northern part of the Caucasus being either 
unknown or forgotten. Few people thought they 
were in Europe; all the heights standing on the 
eastern shores of the Euxine being generally con- 
sidered, like the main chain of the Caucasus, as in 
Asia. Yet Elbrous and Kasbek are both in Europe ; 
and as three of our Alpine climbers—Messrs. D. W. 
Freshfield, A. W. Moore, and ©. C. Tucker—have 
just been to their summits (respectively 18,526 feet 
and 16,540 feet), they are in future to be known as 
the rivals and superiors to Mont Blanc. The as- 
cents were not difficult, considered as mere climbing ; 
but the country is said to be rough, and the character 
of the people in the valleys bad. 

Lonpon Stronz.—St. Swithin’s Church, Cannon- 
street, is under repair ; the interior is to be improved 
by removing the high, old oaken pews and placing 
stalls in their stead. London Stone, the distinctive 
mark of this church, is to be farther protected by a 
light iron railing of ornamental character. We trust 
this railing is to be in keeping with the casing in 
which the stone has stood so long}wnd was designed, 
we believe, by Wren, although it does not follow be- 
cause he built the now adjoining church that this 





small work should really be his. It originally stood 
on the south side of Cannon-street, and had no eon- 
nexion with St. Swithin’s Church until in 1798 Mr. 
Thomas Marden, priater, of Sherbourne Lane (honour 
to his memory !) persuaded the churchwardens (may 
their memories be main —s who proposed to de- 
stroy the relic, rather to place it where it now is. It 
stood close to the kerb on the same side of the wa 
from 1742 until 1798, and was removed from bot 
situations as a nuisance—proceedings which may be 
justified by Stow’s account of the matter: “On the 
south side of this high street, near unto the channel, 
is placed a great stone called London Stone, fixed in 
the ground very deep, fastened with bars of iron, and 
otherwise so strongly set that if carts do run against 
it through negligence, the wheels be broken and the 
stone itself unshaken.” 


WATER ON THE PLANETS. 

THE use of the spectroscope was destined to throw 
light upon the nature of cometary matter. Professor 
Hinrichs thus describes its application to the deter- 
mination of water upon the surfaces of the planets. 

When the sunlight passes through a glass prism it 
is transferred into a beautifully coloured d of 
light, the so-called Solar Spectrum. When obsery- 
ing this by means of a spectroscope, a multitude of 
dark lines are observed. These lines are called 
Fraunhofer’s Lines. 

A considerable portion of these dark lines are pro- 
duced by the light passing through the atmosphere. 
They are accordingly most prominent when the sun 
is low, and they are almost invisible when the obser- 
vations are made on the top of ahigh mountain. But 
the greater number of dark lines are always equally 
prominent. They have, by Bunsen and Kirchhoff, 
been proved to be produced by the various sub- 
stances constituting the atmosphere of the sun. 

Among the lines produced by the earth’s atmo- 
sphere, some have long ago been ascribed to the pre- 
sence of watery vapour in the atmosphere. 

To identify these lines, Janssen took a large iron 
tube of somewhat more than one hundred feet in 
length, and closed at both ends by means of strong 
glass plates. The whole tube was packed in saw- 
dust and filled with steam under a pressure of seven 
atmospheres. At the one extremity sixteen gas jets 
sent their light into the tube. At the other extre- 
mity of this tube a proper apparatus for the accurate 
observation of the spectrum of these gas flames 
was placed. Janssen found that the spectrum 
of these gas flames contained all the lines peculiar to 
the solar spectrum at sunset. 

By observations ii localities distinguished for a 
very transparent atmosphere (such as Marseilles, 
Palermo, Athens), and by observations on the sum- 
mit of Mount Etna, Janssen has proved the absence 
of water from the atmosphere of the sun, but its pre- 
sence in the atmospheres of Mars and Saturn. 

This latter result is particularly interesting. It 
may be remembered that the planet Mars shows 
bright areas at its poles, alternately increasing and 
decreasing, appearing precisely in the same manner 
as our own earth would look at a great distance; 
having, during the winter season, its northern polar 
region covered with snow and ice much farther to- 
wards the equator than during our summer season. 
Hence it has long been concluded that the planet 
Mars is covered with water, just like our earth. 
From other observations it has long been known that 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are surrounded by gaseous 
atmospheres. By the above observations of Janssen 
the presence of water on Mars is now finally proved ; 
as the seasons change on the planet, its polar regions 
are more or less enveloped in ice, just as here on the 
earth, and at all times the watery vapour in the at- 
mosphere of Mars is seen in the spectrum of the 
planet, as we notice the vapour of our atmosphere in 
the spectrum of the setting sun. 

Janssen concludes his report with the following 
remarks: “To the close analogies which already 
unite the planets of our system, a new and important 
character has just been added. All these planets 
form accordingly but one family ; they revolve around 
the same central body giving them heat and light. 
They have each a year, seasons, an atmosphere, and 
on many of the planets clouds have been observed 
in these atmospheres. Finally, water, which plays 
so important a part in all organized beings, is also an 
element common to the planets. ‘These are powerful 
reasons to think that life is no exclusive privilege of 
our little earth, the younger sister in the great plane- 
tary family.” 

Tue Summer or 1473,—The whole season had 
been distinguished by an extraordinary dryness and 
warmth, and was long remembered in many parts of 
Germany and France as “the hot summer.” The 
streams and fountains had dried! up; the forests had 
been all on fire. The harvest had been abundant, 
but, the mills being stopped for lack of water, bread, 
instead of declining, had risen in price. The vintage 
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had commenced in August, and the yield 
prodigious; but the wine, ; 
cal sun, had soured as soon as made, or had been 
wasted for want of purchasers or of sufficient vessejs 
to contain it. Light showers in September had pre. 
pared the earth for a second spring, and throughoy; 
the autumn months the air had been as soft, the her- 
bage and the foliage as green, as in May. Th, 
gardens, the meadows, and the hedgerows hag 
decked themselves anew with violets and roses, 
The trees had put forth fresh blossoms ; ripe cher 
ries had been gathered in November; the vines, 
the apple trees, and the pear trees had exhausted 
their juices in the effort to mature a second crop. 


Cauico Printine Roiis.—Calico printers havea 
good deal of capital lying idle, in the form of copper 
rollers. To save much of this the Swiss printers 
have been experimenting, and with complete success, 
with iron rollers with copper of sufficient 
thickness to allow of the pattern being engraved upon 
it. The copper must of course be in immediate con- 
tact with the iron, and not deposited on black-leaded 
varnish, as in Oury’s process. The mode of coating 
adopted by the Swiss is said to bea secret; but there 
are several plans by which a thin layer of copper 
can be obtained, upon which as much metal as may 
be wished can be thrown down by the ordinary 
electrotype process. Several modes of coppering 
iron have been moe agp oe and we add one 
more, devised by Weiskopf. He first of all brushes 
the object (say roller) over with a solution made 
by dissolving one part of nitrate of copper in 
fifty parts -of hydrochloric acid; and afterwards 
with a second a 1 ce = pn parts of nitrate 
of copper, ten parts of chloride of copper, and eight 
nnd hydrochloric acid. This latter solution H 
applied very quickly with a soft brush. The copper 
is deposited in a few seconds, and the object must 
be rinsed immediately in cold water and wiped with 
a soft cloth. By repeating the application of this 
second solution the copper coating may be obtained 
of any desired thickness. This process, the author 
says, is to be recommended for its simplicity, cheap- 
ness, and the durability of the copper layer. Our 
own experience with the coating of copper with acid 
solutions similar to this has shown us that, unless 
the application be made very quickly indeed, the 
copper does not adhere firmly to the iron and is apt 
to blister and peel off. For coating rollers, there- 
fore, we should recommend an alkaline—either 
Weil’s or the old cyanide plan. When the pattern 
is out of date the Swiss convert the old roller into 
a new one by covering all parts of the roller, except 
the engraved pattern, with an insulating varnish, 
then immersing it in a bath to fill up the pattern 
with freshly deposited copper. The roller is then 
to have a new pattern engraved upon it. 


ELECTRICAL PIANO. 

M. Speiss, electrical instrument maker at Sumis- 
wald, Switzerland, has invented an excellently com- 
bined electric piano, which can be set in movement 
either in the ordinary way or by means of a battery, 
giving a current of electricity which acts upona 
most ingenious mechanical arrangement. Thus any 
airs can be played automatically. They are written 
by means of a contrivance on @ band of paper similar 
to those on a Jacquart loom. 

The apparatus as it stands consists of two different 
sections, which can be separated from each other at 
a considerable distance. The first portion or con- 
trolling agent is a mechanism of clockwork, the uni- 
form motion of which can be modified at will, which 
passes a roll of strong paper from one cylinder to 
another. Between these two the paper is stretched 
against a brass roller put in contact with one of the 
wires of an electric battery. Above these three 
rollers there is a small keyboard, the hammers of 
which, of very thin brass, are in communication with 
the other pole of the og —-. te band . 

r prevents the passage of the electricity, excep 
7 se 4 is pierced with holes of different lengths 
corresponding to the notes of the air to be played on 
the piano; the neatness of execution, and the rapid 
“ fingering,” are most astonishing. : 

Each of the hammers of the piano can be set 2 
movement in two different ways; one, by means 0! 
the ordinary touch of the pianist; another, by * 
small vertical rod of wood, which can lift the lever 
and strike the note when it is lifted upwards. In the 
execution of the music this traction is effected by 
electro-magnets, equal in number to the notes, which 
are set in motion as soon as the small copper or brass 
hammers connected with them come opposite to the 
holes in the governing paper-roll, and establish * 
current. Thus, every note marked by hole in the 
paper-roll sets to work and animates an eget 
magnetic coil, which raises the wooden lever au! 
makes the note speak. Other details of contrivance 
work the pedals ; and buffers so as to give the seer 
sary intonation to the instrument have been adap 
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OCTAVIA’S PRIDE. 


BY THE 
Author of “Captain Fritty,” “ Leaves of Fate,” dc. 
———_——_—_ 
OHAPTER XXIXxX. 


Marxew Merz, half-choked with vindictive pas- 
sion, wild in his determination to gain possession of 
the heiress of Wainwright Slope, and to procure a 
legal dissolution of her marriage, went back to 
London in furious haste. 

Even his great delight in his son’s return could 
not dissipate the black passions which raged in his 
heart. To think how he had planned and plotted, 
and waited all these years. And now George was 
come—and this stripling had outwitted his spies 
and married her. It was well the latter did not 
come within his reach. Even in the midst of his 
fury, he saw how his own cunning had overreached 
itself. He never hinted to his agents that such a 
marriage would ruin his plans. He only claimed 
from them a guardian’s power, nor whispered a word 
of his son’s coming to marry an heiress. And this 
was the result. He oursed his own folly, their 
stupidity, and only smoothed his lowering forehead 
when he reached the dock, and saw the Comet safely 
moored. 

He rushed aboard, and met one of the owners, who 
had shared his impatience for his son’s arrival. A 
look came across the man’s face, as he recognized 
him, which went to Mathew Merle’s heart like a 
dagger. How, all at once, his fury and rage at 
bailed plans dropped away before a deadlier pang! 

“My son!” exclaimed he ; “what has happened to 
my boy ?” 

The man brushed his hand across his eyes and 
called to the captain, who, when he knew who it 
was, came tardily and reluctantly, hemmed, cleared 
his voice, choked again, and finally could only falter 
brokenly : 

“It’s very bad, sir. I’m sorryfor you, sir. There 
was woe two cases aboard, and the other got well 
nicely,” 

“What is it ?” demanded Mathew Merle, hoarsely. 

“Your son, sir, was seized with the cholera 
before we got out of the Hooghly, or rather right 
down by the mouth. He had a doctor from Diamond 
Harbour, and we did everything, but he died the se- 
cond day,” 

There was no farther won, of questioning, A 
convulsive shivering went thfough the limbs, the 
*yes glared wildly, then down at the startled ship- 
master’s feet fell a helpless form. 
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They picked him up, watched over him unsuccess- 

fully, and then carried him ona stretcher to the hos- 

ital. He lived another day and night, but gave no 
ook or sign of consciousness. 

“ Apoplexy of the brain,” the wise doctors pro- 
nounced. 

“ A cleaving of the man’s heart,” said the honest 
sailor, “ by the very news I brought him.” 

The party at Chichester Rookery did not learn 
the particulars of the solemn event for quite a fort- 
night afterwards. They had their own warning to 
receive. 

Wilhemine and her husband had of course re- 
mained to await the settlement of the unexpected 
turn of affairs. Jane West also accepted the earl’s 
earnest, if not cordial, invitation. If she were really 
the true owner of the Falkner property, she had her 
right, and need not feel like an intruder. She had 
decided upon her course of action, without any con- 
sultation even with Wilhemine and her husband. 

Lady Mary was singularly free from disquietude. 
The earl was almost angry with her, remembering 
what awaited Ronald's return. He even ventured to 
hint that this newly-found daughter seemed to have 
stolen away the affection her son had held for so 
many years. 

She looked up wistfully into his face. 

“T do not wonder that you blame me, Philip,” she 
said, sorrowfully. “I have accused myself more than 
once of hardheartedness in Poor Ronald’s case. But 
somehow I seem to feel assured it will be well with 
him.” 

“T have sent off a messenger to intercept the 
yacht, if possible, and bring them home. I am afraid 
the poor general will wear himself out with fretting 
before his daughter comes. He would have returned 
home, or to a hotel, but I would not listen to the 
proposition,” answered the earl, “it is asad business.” 

But it did not need a messenger to waylay the 
yacht. A more terrible summons intercepted it. 

One day there came a carriage in haste up the 
avenue. 

Felix Thorne sprang ont and lifted from it Octavia 
Wainwright, whose face was closely veiled. Her 
father was nervously on the watch, and knew in a 
moment what the arrival was. He hurried out of 
his room, and his daughter in another moment flung 
herself upon his neck. 

“Octavia, my darling, oh my r Octavia!” 
sobbed the poor old man ; “ how can | tell you all the 
ruin of our hopes ?” 

She put back her veil, and showed him a grave, 
pale face, but with a new steady light, that he had 
never seen before in her resplendent eyes. 





“Papa, dear papa, there is no ruin. I do not know 
what you have heard, but I am happier, truer, better 
ai to be happy now, than I have ever been be- 

ore.” 

“ Oh, my darling, you cannot marry Lord Ronald.” 

“Father, Lord Ronald is dead, The yacht was 
run into by a steamer at the dead of night—of all that 
company flung out to the cold waves, and the black 
night, only two were lost, a sailor and Lord Ronald.” 

“The yacht lost—your life in peril,” he cried, 
catching her in his arms, and suddenly seeing how 
small and poor was the loss he had hitherto deplored. 
“Heaven be praised you are safe !” 

She clung to him, shuddering with the horror of 
the remembrance of a night of terror, and presently 
gasped in answer: 

“It was Felix who saved me. I was by Lord 
Ronald when the fell, and went over with him. 
Oh, papa, don’t ask me' ever about it. I came up 
out of the jaws of death, and my old self died and 
was buried there in those roaring waves. Now I 
shall live another life. I said it before I knew Lord 
Ronald was lost. I told Felix, while yet he upheld 
me in the water, knowing not whether we were to live 
or die, I told him then I had always loved him, 
only him. I made him take off Lord Ronald’s ring. 
I confessed all my sin and folly. We absolved each 
other. We said henceforth we would be true and 
honest, and be content with the happiness of virtue. 
We said, both of us, we would have no more to do 
with the Wainwright estate, except to seek for the 
true heir. We would be poor and happy——oh, so 
happy, papa, for I love Felix, and Felix loves me! 
With my mother’s fortune and what Felix can earn 
—you know what a genius he is—we can make a 
pretty home. Papa, papa, only give us your blessing, 
and leave Wainwright Slope, which was never our 
right. Oh, papa, you know it as wellas I do, for I read 
that letter to you from poor Arthur’s widow ; only 
come and live with us, and be happy, and that is all 
your Octavia asks.” 

She clung to him, weeping softly. Was it his 
proud, haughty, ambitious Octavia? He could 
hardly realize it, but ah, the unutterable relief—to be 
spared the heart-broken misery he had anticipated. 

“Bring me your Felix,” he cried, triumphantly. 
“You know I cannot be angry with you or him.” 

Still she clung to him, kissing his hands. 

* But, papa, there is something else. He is more 
than he seems, he is Felix Thorne Middleton, One 
of the Middletons in the odious case, you know.” 

“Tf he were twice a Middleton I have not a word 
to say, except of welcome. He saved my daughter's 
life, and Octavia loves him,” 
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Now she roge up jubilant, but with a seem!) 
gravity, remembering that the other lover was 
following up the avenue, cold and white as the cruel 
waves left him. 

She went out swiftly, and returned in @ moment 
more, leading Felix. They knelt together before 
the old veteran, whose blurred eyes could scarcely 
see them. 

“TI am unworthy such a blessing,” said Felix, 
humbly, “ but I have confessed all my sins. Ihave 
cast out the evil, and the noble ambition is still left 
me—to deserve Octavia’s love, and give best fruition 
to her pride.” 

He let his hands linger upon fhe bowed headis, 

“ Heaven bless you! Oh, this is such a blissfullemd> 
ing to my fears. But poor Lord Ronald.” 


” 


“ He loved me, I think, sincerely,” said Octterin; }) 


“perhaps it is best he is spared this; for it would 
have come. * I tore off his ring even before P iew T 
should be saved.” 

“Oh, he is spared even moro than this) Yow are 
right, it is far better he has gone from the 
knowledge of these direful.changes.” 

“It is for his poor mother I grieve,” sali! Felix: 

“Come and see them. Let us finislh tie story 
now,” said the general, and as he 
them he told what had happened in theit'absence. 

Felix and Octavia stretched out thei hands in 
eager gladness. 

“The true heir is found. Now we may rest in 
peace.” 

They found the countess weeping and wailing 
over the inanimate body of the handsome young 
nephew, gone by such untimely means to his early 
death. 

“Ob, that dreadful omen! Mary, [ esti! you were 
wrong to follow him to the last,” she said. 

Her sister-in-law stood, with lier thin hands 
stroking the glossy curls which rd 8 stirless above 
the marble forehead, no teary ia 

“ My boy, my ” sie murmured, as 
she bent down to kiss his cold Hips. “Mewven has 
taken you safely from out this storm, which might 
have been too cruel and hard for such young shoul- 
ders. I bow submissively; I bless its decree. I 
shall come soon, my Ronald, and I have learned to 
trust to heaven’s mercy and pitiful love.” 

And much to the amazement of her high-born ac- 
quaintances, Lady Mary Falkner bore the untimely 
death of her only son, with serene trust and saintly 
fortitude. 

As soon as seemed proper, the change of owners 
at Wainwright Slope and Falkner House was made 
known to the public. 

Mr. John Middleton's astonishment and delight 
may be imagined when he discovered that, after all, 
a son of his was to reign as master at the old an- 
cestral home. 

He dropped his faith in his elder son’s cleverness, 
and transferred his pride to Maurice, although Felix 
had never before so thoroughly deserved his good 
opinion. But Octavia and Felix kept their good re- 
solutions and retained their humbled disposition. 

The former hastened to seek out the heiress who 
had once aroused her anger and resentment, to 
offer, not only her sincere congratulations, but her 
contrition for past injuries. The mutual confession 
of Felix and Octavia explained the mystery which 
had so cruelly menaced helpless Witl Yarrel. Sin- 
gularly enough they had each fallen upon the same 
plan, and used the same cloak and cap which had 
hung so long among the masquerade garments in the 
old closet of the mansion at Wainwright Slope. Only 
it had been Octavia who had discovered the history 
of Mathew Merle’s niece, and acted promptly in her 
removal, and it was Felix who had rid himself of 
the unwelcome witness. 

Jaue West, in her own quiet fashion, accepted 
half of the Falkner income, and then went her way 
whither her plans had pointed. First to America, to 
fit herself to be a worthy physician in Doctor Morley’s 
place. Her letters to Wilhemine and ber husband 
were faithful chronicles of her daily life. At first 
she hid her disappointment, but soon the indig- 
nation of her heart was made known to them. 

“Ah,” wrote she, “this country, foremost as it 
professes itself to be in all Hberal ways, has not 
yet emancipated all its serfs. What think you, 
when I seek for the light which the physicians of 
all lands ask and obtain, the benefit of elder experi- 
ence, of lecture and experiment room, the assistance 
of organized societies, they put me off. Because I 
am more ignorant and unpractised than the other 


applicants? Nay, I have proved my competence as: 


Because my aim is low, my 
character unworthy? I tell you I have brought cer- 
tificates of my respectability. I have maintained a 
true character, as becomes Doctor Morley’s pupil. 
But it is simply this—that I am a woman! I sat 
with my whole heart rising in scorn and indignation 
the other day, while a circle of grave and learned 


surgeon and physician. 


‘dear deep | 
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physicians, themselves taking hold of every aid lent 
to them by mutual explanation and lectures, and 
society, while they voted down the application of a 
worthy and successful practitioner, who was not a 
man, for admittance into their society, to obtain the 
help they had so long accepted. Do you not blush for 
shame at the brutal selfishness and lordly love of 
power, as I did, when I tell you they rose in 
the noble, dignified, and Christian act, to hurrah, 
and shout their congratulations, because—they had 
voted a woman out! Is this the liberality, the gene- 
rous magnanimity, which Doctor Morley'taught me 
to look for in America? Dear friends, Pam going 
back to Sydney, to do the best, with the limited 
means allowed a woman’s ed for Doctor 
Morley’s poor convict patients. 

“God bless you with the richest #léssing® of life! 
I shall write you next from my old’liome int Sydney, 
where you will hear of a free disgensary at Doctor 


gold. “ Ever yours in lovey Jane.” 

I need not say that neither Willtemine nor Maurice 
repented their hurried marriage. rs was'a noble, 
genial, and happy home. Lady Mery spent her last 
days with them. 

Felix and Octavia) were establisHed in the next 
town, where the former went te wort in an emer 
= and determined manner, whit augured well |) 

the fulfilment of the general’s' gropliecy, that He 
would be the member for that in ten} 
years time. ; 

Tt was on a visit to them that) Withemitte one day 
\puslied away from the arm of lier husband in the 
titidst of a crowded street, and seized upon’the hand! 
of @ jovial, contented-looking individual in blue 
@othes, and broad Panama hat, 

“Captain Leyard, I am so gla@to see you. Come} 
this way, and see my friends) I have told them so} 
much about you.” 

Captain Leyard opened: life eyes, and stared in 
"Shears pardon, madam, I really ought not to 

“T beg mn, yt really 
forget such a face as tliat, but—but——” 

“Oh, Captain Leyard, have you forgotterr poor’ 
Will Yarrel?” 

“Will Yarrel, the poor little fellow! What can 
you tell me about him ?” 

“Come this way, and my husband will give you 
the latest intelligence,” and the beautiful’ Mrs: 
Wainwright (for Maurice had taken the old name) 
retreated, laughing and blushing, to her husband's 
side. 

Great was Captain Leyard’s amazement, which 
was deepened to keen delight, when Mrs. Middleton 
came forward, and begged his pardon for the decep- 
tion practised upon him. 

< Well, well,” he said again and again. “So 
here’s the end of the great mystery that has puzzled 
me so often to look back upon. Who would have 
thought it?” 

“ And the end likewise,” added Felix, in a tender 
whisper, stealing a gentle clasp upon the firm white 
fingers of his handsome wife, “ of Octavia’s Pride.” 


THE END. 


SIR ALVICK. 
———_~———— 
CHAPTER XXXIIL 


Sr Atvick Unsrer, Lady Matilda and Lord 
Peter asked in vain for admittance at the door of 
the turret-chamber. Neither the threats of the 
baronet, the shrill clamour of Lady Matilda, nor the 
coaxing tones of Lord Peter gained a reply from 
Evaline. . 

“The sulky girl has placed the wooden bar 
through the brackets of the door,” said Sir Alvick. 
“Tt is a pity that we forgot to take the bar away.” 

“ Yes, it is a great pity,” replied Lady Matilda, “ but 
that does not help the matter in the least. Itisa 
pity, and that is all.” 

“We can not get in, unless we break the door 
down,” said the baronet. “ It is a monstrously thick 
door, too, studded with great nails on the inside.” 

“Then there is but one way, and that is to cut 
through the door,” remarked Lord Peter, shrugging 
his shoulders. “Oh, ah, now really, this is some- 
thing we did not expect.” 

“ Wait a moment,” said the baronet, “there is a 
heavy axe in my study below—once a battle-axe for 
stormers of fortresses,” 

“Oh, ah, really that will be the very thing, Sir 
Alvick,” replied Lord Peter, as the baronet descended 
the stairs. “I will scold her heartily for thus bar- 
ring us out.” 

“ Scold her!” exclaimed the very angry Lady 
Matilda, stamping violently, “She ought to have a 
beating with the handle of the axe, and when she is 
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“Now, pray beeareful. You have stamped Upon 
my toe!—oh! I have one of those vulgar exores. 
cences called a corn, my lady mother. Evaline, sweet 
Evaline! Don’t you hear me,my charmer! Tj, 
is cruel, really, fair lady mine!” 

“Hear you? Of course she hears you—the wil{y| 
obstinate, perverse, sulky, sullen, malicious jade! 
cried Lady Matilda. 

Sir Alvick soon returned, and with him came (Io. 
ment, bearing a heavy axe, a clumsy but poworfy! 
instrument. 

“Give it to me,” said the baronet, sharply, after 
Clement’ had struck the door several blows which 
seemed scarcely to jar the solid and seasoned oak. 

The amazed valet at once resigned the heavy im- 

to his powerful and athletic master, who 


plement: 

‘swung it around his head and dealt the door a stroke 
that) made it quiver. 

| Sir Alvick, though past his fiftieth year, was pos- 


Morley’s house, if that house ist be bought for] sessetlof great strength and endurance. 


But 80 was 
‘the door. Fast and furious were the blows of the 
vexed! Baronet, and stout the seasoned timber, but 
after’ mewrly half-an-hour’s steady labour a breach 
was gp Son Sir Alvick paused to regain his 
breathi- look into the room. 

“She-is Hiding in a corner, no doubt, for I can soo 


nothing offer.” 


He renewed his labours until the breach was sufii- 
cientiy large to admit his head. He laboured on until 
the breach’ was large enough to admit the entrance 


of a man’s‘ body. bi die 


“There!” said he to Clement. 

euditakke: down the bar. Haste.” 

Be Rag ie Fe meet elle 

tly open t barone 

and @il three rushed ia. id ‘ 
But Evaline was not to be seem 


“Good heavens!” Matilda. 
is not here!” 


“Oh, ah, really that is very !” remarked 
Lord Peter, as wane about Sim What a ridicu- 
lous'chairthatis!” 

Sir Alvick used his eyes more than he did his 

and his searching glance soon fell upon one of 
the window gratings lying upon the floor. 

He remembered then that while he was labouring 
so furiously at the door, he had heard a crash in the 
room. He looked up at the windows and saw that 
the grating had’ fallen from one of them. 

“She has escaped, and by that window !” he cried, 
pointing upward. 

“By what window ?” exclaimed Lord Peter. “Ah, 
oh, really she must have had wings to reach it, or 
have crawled up like # fly.” 

“She had help, and I know whose help—Hugh de 
Lisle’s!” roared the baronet. 

“Oh ah, then we must arrest the vagabond at 
once. Where is he?” cried Lord Peter, drawing his 
sword, and looking at the gaping Clement. 

“Pon my soul, my lord, I don’t know,” stammered 
the valet, terrified by the speaker's fierce looks and 
the flashing sword. 

“ He can not be far off. He must still be elinging 
to the outside of the turret, or be upon the rool. 
Come!” ejaculated the baronet, rnshing from the 
room, and instantly followed bythe others. , 

The baronet, though amazed by what had hap- 
pened, was active in mind, and he hastened imme- 
diately to the spot where Hugh De Lisle had 
emerged upon the roof by means of the ladder. 

He placed his hands upon the rounds of the ladder 
to ascend through the sky-light, but something at- 
tracted his attention even in his haste. — 

The rounds of the latter were wet. He knew that 
might have occurred from the beating in of the rain, 
for the trap was open, but before ascending he bade 
all examine the floor, saying: 

“If they have entered this way—and I know of 
no other entrance near—we sha) see the tracks upon 
the floor.” 

Clement as well as Lady Matilda bore a lamp, and 
as these were moved about Lord Peter exclaimed: 

“Here are tracks! ‘The footprints of a man and 
of a lady, as I live!” 

“Ha! they are inthe house! They cannot be far 
off,” said the baronet, eagerly. “Follow the tracks, 
and we will soon discover them.” 

The footprints of the fugitives soon ceased to be 
seen along the hall leading from the ladder towards 
a flight of stairs, but the baronet was confident that 
they had fled down those stairs. 

He ordered Clement to follow him closely with the 
lamp, and had begun to descend, when Lord Peter ut- 
tered an exclamation of surprise, which was instautly 
followed by a clash of steel, and a scream. . 

Just as Bir Alvick began to descend the stairs, 
Lord Peter had detected the shimmer of steel in ® 
corner of the hall. He darted towards it, for he was 
no coward, and was as promptly met 
more experienced, though no more 
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“Tt is Hugh De Lisle!” cried the Lavonet, turning 
yound to aid in the combat, 

Hut Sir Alvick’s sword was in his study, and he 
).ad left the axe in the turret-chamber. He drew his 
pistols, but both missed fire, as was common with 
ihe imperfect weapon of that day. Hugh De Lisle 
was busy with Lord Peter at the moment, and the 
varonet hurled his pistols at the head of the soldier 
in a paroxysm of rage, scarcely knowing, and cer- 
tainly not caring, what he did. 

The heavy weapons missed Hugh De Lisle, as 
might have been expected, but one of them struck 
Clement in the face, prostrating him and his lamp at 
once. 

Hugh De Lisle at the same instant disarmed Lord 
Peter, and striking the remaining lamp from Lady 
Matilda’s hand, called out: 

“Flyylady! I will take care of myself.” 

Lady Matilda knew very well that those words 
were not addressed to her, though as yet Evaline had 
not been seen, 

Total darkness now enveloped all, and Sir Alvick 
fumed and stamped as he clamoured for lights. 

Old Ben Caton, half-asleep in his great arm-chair 
in the hall below, was suddenly startled by the noise 
of rapidly-approaching footsteps, and as he rubbed 
his eyes Evaline Ulster sprang to his side, whisper- 
ing eagerly : 

“ Open the door, good Caton! Open the door in- 
stantly—ah, there is some one knocking at the door!” 

Indeed, as she spoke the hall resounded with a 
clatter made by the heayy brazen hammer of the 
door-knocker without. 

Old Caton, bewildered by all he saw and heard; 
especially as Miss Evaline seemed half dead with 
fright, still kept his wits about him, as his actions 
proved. 

One thing at least was clear to his mind, and that 
was that his young mistress desired to escape from 
somebody. He canght up a heavy cloak and threw 
it over her, saying : 

“Mufifle head and face and go out briskly as I open 
the door, my lady. Heaven shield thee, my poor 
child!” 

It seemed an age;to the trembling Evaline before 
the old man unlocked,.unbolted, and opened the door, 
through which a fierce gust of wind and rain came 
pouring in as. it was opened. 

Evaline darted out into the darkness and storm 
instantly, not pausing to see who was asking ad- 
mittance, and as two cayaliers entered with dripping, 
and drenched garments, old Caton cloged the door 
hurriedly, muttering : 

“Heaven shield thee, maiden! Doubtless there 
is more danger within than without. Ah, me! that 
the daughter of Sir Malcolm should be forced to flee 
from her father's house on a night like this! Heaven 
help thee, poor child!” 

He then turned to face the two cavaliers, who 
were wringing their drenched cloaks, 

Both were tall and noble-looking men, and though 
in piteous plight from the violence of the storm, of 
distinguished and commanding presence. The elder 
was a man apparently fifty years of age, and the 
younger seemingly about twenty-five years less. 

“ This is the manor-house of Ulster, is it not?” 
asked the elder of the strangers, 

“Tt is, your worship,” replied old Caton. 

“We crave its shelter until to-morrow, or rather, 
as doubtless it is far past midnight, until morning. 
Sir Alvick has, no doubt, long since retired.” 

“The baronet receives no visitors at this hour, 
your worship, but the hospitality of the Manor is 
always free, May I have the honour of knowing your 
uames and rank, that I may see fitting accommoda- 
tious are ready ?” 

“I am Captain Frank Saybird, of Her Majesty's 
Koyal Navy,” said the younger of the strangers, ad- 
vaucing, “This gentleman is Admiral Ascham, 
Lord Morton, also of Her Majesty’s navy. Youneed 
not disturb the repose of Sir Alvick Ulster on our 
account, however gs 

The stranger checked his speech, as old Ben Caton 
bee He at him quite wildly, half-amazed, half- 
ernifed, 

“Well, old man,” said Captain Saybird, some- 
rest curpeloed as well as amused, “ whatjis the mat- 

“Pardon me, your worship,” stammered old Caton. 

But at this moment there was a disturbance in the 
hall above, with a considerable shuffling of feet as if 
of several persons. 

_Above all was heard the voice of Lady Matilda 
Ulster, saying: 

“We will place him in the Keep with Olin Cline 
wtil morning.” 

And all this we must hasten to explain. 

Clement had darted away the instant he recovered 
his feet, after beimg struck down by the baronet’s 








candles were burning in the candelabrum, on the 
mantelpiece in the baronet’s study. 

As he entered he was sure that he saw something 
glide behind the effigy in armour. He was too:pru- 
dent to make sure of his suspicion, and at once 
snatched up two candles from the candelabrum and 
hurried back to the spot where lie had left the baro- 
net, to whom he whispered: 

“As I live, Sir Alvick, I am sure the man has con- 
cealed himself behind the effigy in your honour's 
study.” 

“ Then he is ours, by heaven !” cried the baronet. 
“But the girl—she will escape.” 

“She will hide somewhere,” replied Lady Matilda. 
“Let us first secure this bold marauder, As long 
as he is at liberty, we may be sure that he will-think 
of nothing but the rescue of Evaline.” ‘ 

“Oh, ah—that is true,” said Lord Peter. “The 
fellow disarmed me handsomely, I admit. Where is 
my sword? Qh, ah, here it is. Now, how are we 
to proceed? Qh, here is the fellow’s sword-blade. 
He must have snapped it off when he struck mine 
from my hand.” 

“ That is fortunate, for Hugh De Lisle, sword in 
hand, would not be an easy capture,” said the baronet. 
“ But let us\be careful. The fellow has pistols, no 
doubt.” 

Sir Alvick knew very well that “the fellow” had 
pistols, for he had notso readily forgotten that one 
of those pistols had been pressed against. his temple 
by Captain Hugh De Lisle a few hours before. 

“We will summon assistance, for I wish to take 
him alive ——” 

“He is an escaped criminal,” said Lord Peter, 
“and therefore no mercy need be offered to him. 
Why not shoot him down at once ?” 

* Because he is not aman to be shot down at once,” 
replied the baronet, grimly. 

He had deep reasons for wishing to take Hugh 
De Lisle alive; and though, in the flurry of surprise 
a few minutes before, he had snapped his pistols at 
him, he was now cool, and had already formed a plan 
of action. 

“ Come,” said he, “Hugh De Lisle, no doubt, 
thinks he is securely hidden for the present. It 
will not take usia moment to. gather five or six of 
my retainers. Go and summon them, Lady Matilda, 
while I return to. my study. J will close, but not 
lock, the door. Bring the men noiselessly to the 
door of the study, and when you hear me cry out, 
let. them rush in, and then capture the man. Haste 

and see, too, that Evaline does not slip out. Rouse 
your women and set them.to find her. It is a pity 
that all must know of the disturbance, but it cannot 
be helped now. Say that Miss Evaline has sud- 
denly gone mad, as her grand-uncle was.” 

“ Leave that to me,” replied Lady Matilda. “Do 
you attend to Hugh De Lisle, and I will attend to 
the obstinate girl. Were she an empress she could 
not give us more trouble. Come, Lord Peter and 
Clement.” 

They separated; the baronet hastening to his 
study, and the others below to summon some of the 
‘many retainers of the Manor. 

It was while passing along the hall above that in 
which Caton was speaking with the two strangers 
that Lady Matilda said, in reply to Lord Peter: 
“We will place him in the Keep with Olin Cline 
until morning.” 

Perceiving a light still burning in the front hall, 
Lady Matilda paused at the head of the stairs, and 
called out: 

“Up yet, Ben Caton? Whom have you got 
there? See that no one goes out.” 

“Two gentlemen, my lady, ask shelter until 
morning,” he replied. 

“Attend to them, Caton. I have not time now ; 
nearly all the guests’ chambers are vacant.” 

And with these words, Lady Matilda hurried 
away towards the rear of the mansion, saying to 
Clement : 

“Do you haste, and summon any six men you like. 
Seme ten or twelve who served under Sir Alvick 
are in the Manor kitchen, They are out of service, 
and hanging about for employment. Clement lead 
the men to the library. Come, Lord Peter, you 
know that the armoury adjoins the library. Do you 
go-and select proper arms for them, while I look 
after Miss Evaline.” 

Meanwhile old Caton, having received his orders 
to attend to the wants of the strangers, conducted 
them to an apartment not far from that occupied by 
Amos Jarles, Hassan Wharle, and the unhappy Aspa. 
The baronet had returned to his study, and find- 
ing it rather dimly lighted, ignited several candles, 
and inserted them in the candelabrum. He closed 
the door, but did not lock it, reflecting upon some 
means by which he could entrap Hugh De Lisle 
into a renewal of the interview which had been so 
suddenly broken off, 





pistol, to get lights. He was perfectly familiar with 
house, and knew that. several 
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cealed behind the effigy, a fact which happened as 
Wwe now relate, 

We stated in a previous chapter that Hugh De 
Lisle, while at the window of the turret-chamber, 
had conceived a daring resolution. This resolution 
was instantly to effect the rescue of Evaline Ulster, 
and he set about it at once. 

Unwinding the rich silken sash he wore about his 
waist, he lowered it into the room, saying : 

“Lady, I think I can effect your escape, at least 
from this room, and before those at the door can 
force an entrance. You wear a silken scarf. Fasten 
it securely to this sash, and then tie it under your 
arms.” 


Evaline comprehended his design at once.. Gal- 
lants in those days were men of strength and activity, 
totally unlike some of our time; they were men of 
muscle and daring, and none of them were superior in 
these qualities to Hugh De Lisle, who had con- 
ducted many a more perilous and seemingly im- 
possible enterprise than the one he now contem- 
plated. 

Evaline obeyed his injunctions instantly. She 
hesitated for a moment, not knowing whether to se- 
cure her father’s manuscript or not. But she re- 
flected that she might be captured while flying, or 
owed she might lose the manuscript in her precipitate 

ight. 
“TI will wait,” she thought. “It is secure there.” 

“Tam ready,” she said, looking up at her lover, 
and wondering if it were possible to gain that win- 
dow, which was fully ten feet above her head. 

“Push the table under the window,” said Hugh 
De Lisle, and mount upon it.” 

She slipped the noose she had made under her 
arms, and having obeyed his last command, again ad- 
justed the silken noose, and said : 

“T am ready.” 

It was at that moment that Sir Alvick, as has been 
related, snatched the axe from the feeble hands of 
Clement, and began his furious attacks upon the 
stout oaken door. 

Hugh De Lisle drew open the sash, and Evaline 

felt herself lifted with an ease and rapidity which 
amazed her, and before she could believe it possible, 
Hugh De Lisle had drawn her up so close to the 
window that he reached down’ and encircled her 
waist with his strong right arm, and lifted her until 
she could place a knee upon the window's lower 
edge. 
The depth of the window was fully two feet, and 
its height lofty, so that there was ample room for a 
bold gallant like Hugh De Lisle to venture, even 
then, to press his lips to those of his fair lady-love. 

The height of the window enabled them to stand 
erect, while the lover rapidly adjusted the silken sash 
to complete his task. 

“Heaven help us both!” he said, as the rain and 
storm beat in upon them. ‘“ We may both perish.” 

“ Better both than one, dear Hugh, if you love me 
as I love you,” said Evaline, with the plain, simple 
words of honest, frankly-spoken affection. 

‘* We may escape. I came up and we may descend. 
Trust tome, dear lady. Ah! there fell the grating, 
but it can do no harm now. I will lower you to the 
roof below.” : 

“ Ah, the sash is not long enough,” said Evaline, 
as a flash of lightning revealed the distance of the 
window from the roof. 

“Tt is,” replied Hugh De Lisle, confidently. 
assured of that.” 

Evaline trusted in his firmness and coolness, and 
though it was terrible to let go of the window's 
outer edge, and to know that she was swinging in 
mid-air, she did so, breathing # prayer to heaven for 
protection, as well she might. 

Hugh De Lisle was right. He was too experienced 
a soldier to be deceived as regards distance, and 
Evaline’s heart leaped with joy as her feet touched 
the roof below. 

It was not long before her daring lover was at her 
side, and with him she reached the door in the roof. 
Then they had scarcely descended, when they were 
surprised by the eager search of the baronet, as has 
been told, 

Evaline fled to escape from the house. Hugh De 
Lisle was notready todo so. The sentence of death 
hanging over his head exposed him to the danger 
of being slain immediately upon arrest, and now 
that Sir Alvick had learned he still lived, he would 
undoubtedly, unless speedily influenced, endeavour 
to have him captured and shot. 

As he knew nothing of the interior of the mansion, 
it was by mere chance that be found himself again 
in the study of the baronet, and rejoicing thereat, he 
immediately re-oceupied his late hiding-place, and 
resolved to confront the baronet once more 
alone, and if possible gain from him at least a cessa- 
tion of that bitter persecution which had cast a halo 
of infamy around the once brilliant and honoured 


ity Be 





Hugh De Lisle was, as Clement had reported, con- 


name of Hugh De. Lisle. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Wuitz Sir Alvick Ulster cast about in his mind 
for some plan by which he might entice Hugh De 
Lisle from his hiding-place, and after that gain pos- 
session of his weapons, Hugh De Lisle himself was 
ready to act. 

The baronet supposed that|the fugitive was trem- 
bling with dread lest he should be detected. On the 
contrary, the fugitive was eager for an interview, 
and while the baronet pondered how to entice him 
out, the soldier suddenly glided from his ambush, in- 
stantly locked the door, thrust the key into his bosom, 
and confronted Sir Alvick, saying: 

“ Now, Sir Alvick, we will continue our conversa- 
tion.” 

The baronet was so amazed by this unexpected 
audacity that he could dnly stamp with rage, and 
glare at the man who thus defied him. 

Of what avail now would a hundred men be at 
his door? Hugh De Lisle had locked the door and 
secured the key, and could, no doubt, slay him before 
aid could enter. 

“ We will make our interview as brief as possible, 
Sir Alvick. I claimed to be your son. I have since 
learned that others have done, and are doing the 
¢éame.” 

“ And how learned you that, sir ?” 

“I was present in the room, Sir Alvick, during 
your interview with Mr. Hassan Wharle, Major Hark 
Varly, Miss Evaline, and Lady Matilda—ay, and John 
Roffton, also!” 

“ Ah, you did not then retreat from the room by 
the window, as Limagined? You were hidden be- 
hind the effigy. Am] in my dotage ?” 

“T have learned that he whom necessity, and not 
desire, forces me to claim as my father, is a base, 
bad man, Sir Alvick. First, sir, restore to me my 
property.” 

“ Your property !” 

Hugh De Lisle pointed at the glove lying upon 
the table. 

“Pah!” cried the enraged baronet, contemp- 
tuously, as he tossed the glove to the young soldier. 

“ This is not all that you have of mine, Sir Al- 
vick.” 

“ What more, sir?” 

“My ring. You have it in your vest.” 

“Ah! Very well. Now will you please tell me 
liow you got that ring, young man ?” 

“Neither you nor Lady Matilda seemed to admire 
it much,” replied Hugh De Lisle, as he secured the 
ring and glove. “ Now, Sir Alvick Ulster, you know 
that I was an innocent man when you ordered 
me to be s!iot-——” 

“ The court-martial——” 

“ Do not speak to me of the court-martial, Sir Al- 
vick. The court-martial ‘was a farce, so far as jus- 
tice was concerned. But not upon a plea of justice 
dol approach you. While I was concealed I heard 
that fellow, Hassan Wharle, claim to be your son, 
and he appears certain of his power to prove his 
claim true, I ask no acknowledgment from you that 
Iam your son wa 

“ You have heard then all that Hassan Wharle and 
Major Hark Varly said,” interrupted the baronet. 
“Do you still claim to be my son? Can you advance 
stronger claims than that rascal, Wharle? Can you 
advance as strong? Pray, if you think I am your 
father, tell me the name of your mother.” 

“ Aspa Jarles.” 

“Aspa Jarles!” exclaimed the baronet. “I 
did hope that name would not be flung into my 
teeth again this night. So you also dare claim the 
same paternity and rights as are so insolently de- 
manded by Hassan Wharle?” 

“T claim no rights. I claim justice, Sir Alvick. 
The right of inheriting your title, name, and estate, 
I reject. Sir Alvick Ulster, I have for so many 
years believed myself to be the son of nobody, that 
I ask no ancestry but that of my sword.” 

“ There is a vast difference between this soldier 
and the lawyer,” thought the baronet. 

“T have not visited you, Sir Alvick, to demand 
an inheritance, title, nor name, not won by my 
own hands. Perhaps had-} been reared as of noble 
birth I might have valued an inherited title and the 
hollow greatness of accidental rank, asyou do. As 
itis, I do not. I esteem it no honour to wear bor- 
rowed plumes, or glories that have fallen from the 
heads of dead men. I carved my name high upon 
the tablets of fame and honour, unaided by birth or 
rank. You have cast reproach and disgrace upon 
that name. Iam here to compel you to restore to 
me my reputation, if there be a spark of natural 
feeling in your soul, Sir Alvick Ulster. Were you 
a virtuous and honourable gentleman, I should be 

roud to acknowledge you as my father. What I 

now of you, and what I must suspect from what I 
have heard in this room, I scorn to ask you to call 
Hugh De Lisle your son before the world.” 


The baronet writhed beneath the haughty con- 
tempt with which the daring soldier addressed him ; 
yet he could not but admire, while he hated. 

“T must have sunk very low,” he thought, “ when 
only such fellows as Hassan Wharle are eager to be 
acknowledged as my sons !” 

“Sir Alvick Ulster,” continued Hugh De Lisle, “I 
will tell you why I think I am your son, as briefly as 
Ican. I was led out to execution, as I have said, 
and by the connivance of those who were to execute 
me, escaped to France. I was then fired with but 
one wish, and that was to take vengeance upon the 
man who had made my name infamous. But in 
France I met a woman who called herself Madame 
Doon, widow of & man named William Doon.” 

“ William Doon,” thought the baronet. “I knew 
aman of that name once. Billy Doon they called 
him about Ulsterborough—a noted poacher, always 
lurking in the woods. What of him, I wonder?” 

“This Madame Doon was a sad-faced, broken- 
hearted woman. Her husbaud had lately been 
hanged in England. By her own story, he was a 
great villain, and merited death on the gallows. She 
appealed to me for charity,” continued Hugh De 
Lisle. “I had but little, yet I shared it with her, and 
she told me the piteous story of her life—relating 
that, when young, she was a servant in the house- 
hold of Sir Malcolm Ulster. I asked her if she knew 
you, Sir Alvick, and she replied that, in her youth 

and early married life, she had known you well. 
She said, too, that she had always believed that you 
and Sit Malcolm killed Lord Hayward, Marquis of 
Galmount, but that she would not dare to breathe 
the suspicion in England. Thé same Madame Doon 
told me that which led to the formation of the belief 
in my mind that I am your son.” 

“Madame Doon is a very witch at solving riddles,” 
sneered the baronet. ‘ What said she ?” 

“She told me that you and a lady named Aspa 
Jarles were lawfully married.” 

“ Oh, I suppose she witnessed it.” 

“She said she had, and had possessed, for 
many years, the certificate of that marriage, the 
parish record of that marriage, and other proofs, all 
of which you, Sir Alvick Ulster, tore into fragments, 
crumpled into a ball and secretly buried in a se- 
cluded spot in the woods of Ulster Park.” 

The baronet uttered a cry of affright as these 
words fell from the lips of Hugh De Lisle. 

Here was a sudden lifting of a veil of the past, and 


‘one which the baronet had not suspected was 


so much as visible, except to himself. He had 
laughed in his sleeve, even though amazed, at the 
boldness with which Hassan Wharle had declared 
that he could prove a valid marriage between him 
and Aspa Jarles, for though he knew such a cere- 
mony had been performed, hé also knew that he had 
carefully, cunningly collected every written proof of 
the marriage, torn them to atoms and buried them 
deep in the moist earth. 

While Hassan Wharle boasted so boldly, Sir Al- 
vick reflected that he spoke simply from information 
obtained from Aspa Jarles, and that any documentary 
evidence he might dare to produce would be bold and 
easily exposed forgeries. 

But the words of Hugh De Lisle proved that he 
had been seen in the act of concealing those very 
proofs, which he supposed had mouldered and rotted 
years ago. 

He had never revisited the spot where he had 
buried the torn papers, as has been related, except 
once, and then only to find no change in the appear- 
ance of the spot since he had buried them. He re- 
membered, too, that to satisfy his suspicious and 
guilty mind, he had dug down into the earth until 
he had fished up a mass of damp, mouldering, almost 
totally decayed, and completely shapeless, indistin- 
guishable pulp of rottening paper; that he had put 
even that mass of decaying matter back into the hole, 
and covered it overas carefully as before; and that 
this second burying of the destroyed papers took 
place two years after he first placed them there. 

He uttered a cry of terror, therefore, as he heard 
the bold declaration of Hugh De Lisle. But, quick 
in thought, he reflected that the mere fact that he had 
been seen to bury something, did not prove that he 
had buried the proofs of the hated marriage. That 
could not be proved, for those proofs were no longer 
in existence. They had rotted he knew, for he had 
exhumed them, and seen their indistinguishable re- 
mains. 

“I may have been seen to bury something,” he 
said, bitterly. “It appears I have been surrounded 
by spies for years. I say, I may have been seen to 
bury a crumpled mass of papers, and the fact has 
been seized upon as a suspicion by some conspiring, 
vindictive, unscrupulous wretches, that I was trying 
to conceal marriage papers.” 

“ They were marriage papers, Sir Alvick,” replied 
Hugh De Lisle, sternly. “They were the written 





proofs of your lawful union with Aspa Jarles.” 


———— 

* Absurd !” exclaimed the baronet. “ What proof 
have you to adduce of that most foolish assertion 
Captain De Lisle?” ‘ 

“ The existence of the papers themselves, Sir 4). 
vick.” 

“Bah! I laugh at you, sir. Whatever those ps- 
pers were, I know that I dug up their remains two 
years afterwards, and there remained almost nothi 
that had not decayed into the soil in which they had 
been buried.” 

“You may have, two years after, dug up what 
you supposed to be the remains of what you had so 
cunningly and carefully hidden, Sir Alvick. It ig 
very probable that your guilty mind led you to haunt 
the spot. But had you dug up anything, within half 
an hour after you had buried what you did bury, you 
could not have dug up what you had buried.” 

“ And why not ?” demanded the baronet, beginning 
to feel a fresh alarm, for Hugh De Lisle’s air was 
one of truth and confidence. 

“ Because soon after you stole away from the 
spot, William Doon, the poacher, removed what you 
had hidden, and replaced it with a similar mass of 
torn papers.” 

On hearing these words the terrified baronet again 
uttered a sharp cry. 

The marriage, then,could be proved! The charge 
of bigamy could be substantiated! The conspiracy 
at work against him was not founded upon mere 
suspicion, not based upon the mere vindictiveness 
of Aspa Jarles and the cunning Hassan Wharle: 
There were proofs of the fact in existence, and those 
proofs, after all his precaution and security of years, 
were in the hands of his enemies! 

Sir Alvick groaned, and stared at Hugh De Lisle 
wildly. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DESERTED WIFE. 


Ir was a bright, sunny afternoon in June, when 
the parks were thronged with promenaders, whose 
placid brows and smiling faces seemed to whisper of 
happy and peaceful bosoms. Alas! how many a 
buoyant step and careless glance were but assumed, 
to hide the broken heart and thought of agony. 

Twelve o'clock had sounded, and the pedestrians 
were still hurrying on, when their attention was ar- 
rested by five or six carriages dashing up to Grace 
Church, a bridal party alighting, and disappearing 
within the splendid white marble temple. Very 
beautiful was the fair young bride, as she clung 
timidly to the arm of him so soon to be her hus- 
band, while her snowy .dress and long white veil 
were scarcely more delicately pure than was the pale, 
transparent cheek of the agitated girl. 

Seventeen short summers had over the 
brow of Adele Munroe, and in a few brief moments 
she would the wife of the rich and stately Claude St. 
Clair. A bride of seventeen! no wonder that she 
clung half-frightened to the arm that supported her 
up the broad aisle, and looked confidingly from be- 
neath the long black lashes, with an earnest gaze 
from the blue fount within, into the stern, cold face 
of the tall and dignified person by her side. Sweet 
Adele! Was there courage gleaned in that quick, con- 
fiding look? or, was even then a doubt to be felt 
swelling thy bosom, as that violet eye encountered 
the calm, cold countenance of him you loved? 

Solemn, most solemn, was the ceremony that 
united that strange pair, the man of thirty and the 
girl of seventeen. Beautiful were the words spoken, 
earnest and binding were the vows that were breathed. 
But they were all completed ; the wedding-ring was 
upon the finger of the bride, the last blessing was 
announced, and Claude St. Clair led his young wife 
down the aisle, and in a moment more they were 
gone, while the fair denizens hurried on, as thought- 
lessly and unconcernedly as though a warm young 
heart had not that day been entangled in the web of 
destiny. 

Adele Munroe was the only child of a widow, re- 
siding abroad, and while on a visit to Londov, 
her beauty and gentleness had attracted the atten- 
tion, and won the admiration at least, of the cold- 
hearted and eccentric Claude St. Clair. Perhaps he 
loved her. It may have been; but he was a strang®, 
silent man, and not easily understood. Adele was 
pleased with him. Being confiding and ardent, her 
affections were easily won, and while loving de 
votedly herself, she imagined her devotion returned, 
and, therefore, allowed an early day to be appointed 
for the wedding, as her friend insisted upon its taking 
place from her residence. 

Two months have passed away, and the young 
wife has become domesticated in her new home, for 
she commenced ho immediately in * 
splendid mansion. Wealth was around her in te 
greatest profusion; her residence was one of the 





most imposing; her furniture told of an ov 
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purse ; her horses and carriage were always at her 
command, while her seat at the opera ever awaited 
her pleasure; but was she happy? No, Everything 
that money could purchase was hers, but there was 
one thing wanting—a husband’s kind and devoted 
love, # husband’s gentle and watchful sympathy. 
She had looked for loving words; she had dreamed 
of the tenderness of a husband’s affections encircling 
her path, of a strong and enduring attachment, and 
for the first few weeks of her married life she had 
imagined them to be hers; but then a change came ; 
his glance grew cold and careless, his bearing stern 
and morose, and his a) ce silent and forbidding, 
until she found that she was “ wounded in the house 
of her friends,” and made to feel that “every heart 
knoweth its own bitterness.” Oh, how she longed 
for affection. How she panted for a loving bosom 
to lean upon, for a devoted arm to guide her foot- 
steps in her loneliness and inexperience; but no such 
boon was hers, for if she sought to win a kind word 
from him, or to offer a mute caress, the stern rebuke 
that was sure to follow at her childishness, or the 
cold and averted face, awed and chilled her. Per- 
haps she should have learned to school her feelings, 
to conceal the gushings of her youthful heart; but 
could you bind the moonlight to this weary world? 
As well might you attempt the task as seek to chain 
the feelings of Adele St. She was one of those 
warm, confiding creatures that must love, that must 
possess an object upon which tolavish her affections, 
and pour forth the wealth of her devotion, and without 
loving life would have been a blank, and existence a 
burden. 

Disappointed in every effort to draw out her hus- 
band, chilled when seeking a kind word, and left to 
herself—for Mr. St. Clair passed nearly all his time 
in his library with his books and papers—the young 
wife was thrown upon her own resources for amuse- 
ment and recreation; then who can wonder if a girl 
of her young years should thoughtlessly turn to 
society, and seek in the gay world a balm for her 
wounded spirit, and in excitement strive to forget 
her joyless home and aching heart ! It was certainly 
wrong, but in her inexperience she did not even 
dream of the error she was committing. Had her 
husband—he who had vowed to love, cherish, and 
protect her—had he but left his selfish retirement 
and made her home a pleasant one, or had he but 
expressed by one little word his disapproval of her 
fashionable friends and pastimes, she would gladly 
have relinquished them. But he did not ; he merely 
looked on with gathering frowns and silent lips, 
harbouring anger and rage in his heart against his 
young wife, and leaving her ignorant of his wishes 
and feelings, at the same expecting her to divine his 
secret prejudices and conform to his wishes, without 
a word of advice or encouragement, and her failing 
todo so but served to widen the breach already be- 
tween them. Mr. St. Clair was, as I have said, a 
very peculiar man; yet in his own way, if he loved 
his young wife at all, it was as an inferior, a child, 
or a necessary evil. 

Not at all inclined to interfere with her arrange- 
ments, he still thought enough of her to watch with 
eager and secret eyes her every movement, and 
while she little thought it, she was undergoing a 
close and bitter scrutiny. He had selected so youth- 
fula wife with the peculiar determination of mould- 
ing her to suit his eccentricities, and, unknown to 
herself, poor Adele was passing through a school of 
discipline ; but her mingling so much in society 
was the last thing wished, and too proud to remon- 
strate, he grew colder and colder each day, while 
she grieved over his neglect and wondered as to its 
cause. 

Little did she imagine, as she sang and danced at 
the evening parties, or with a neighbouring family 
frequented the opera, little did she dream of the 
storm about to burst over her, or the determination 
her stern husband was fast forming. 

“What! alone, Mrs. St. Clair? How wonderful!” 
said he, sarcastically, one evening, as he entered 
the parlour for a book he had left on the piano. 

“Yes,” was the sweet reply, “and you cannot 
dream how lonely I feel. on’t you sit and read 
by my side, dear, as you used to do? I should be 
80 happy to have you near me.” 

The young wife arose as she spoke, and placing 
her hand softly upon his arm, looked pleadingly into 
his stern face. 

“No!” was the rude answer, as, shaking her hand 
roughly from his arm, he strode from the room, leay- 
ing her to return, with her blue eyes full of tears, to 
her seat and needlework. 

“Where are you going now?” demanded Mr. St. 
Clair, when, as he was entering the house one even- 
ing, he met Adele descending the steps to enter her 
carriage, dressed as if for a party. 

To Helen Grafton’s,” was the reply ; “her birth- 
day party comes off to-night. How I wish you 


“T will not!” answered he, sharply, at the same 
time giving a strange, angry look, that startled her 
as she met it. 

“ How terribly he looked at me,” thought she, as 
the carriage rolled over the pavements. ‘Oh, why 
does he scorn me so ?” 

The hot tears rushed into her eyes as she asked 
herself the question, although she tried hard to re- 
press them. 

. * a . + 

Five years have passed since her marriage, yet no 
change had taken place in the appearance of her 
husband. Day after day had Adele watched for a 
return of affection ; hour after hour had she pined to 
meet one glance of love, or hear one word of kind- 
ness, but in vain. Silently and sternly had he kept 
on his usual way, never deviating from it in thought 
or deed. For five years had he watched his young 
wife closely,—for five years had he seen her mingle 
in society, while all this time he had been harden- 
ing his heart against her, blaming her for doing what 
she knew not he disliked. 

Adele had been to a party one evening, and re- 
turned dispirited and sad. Asshe entered her room, 
her eyes fell upon a letter lying upon her writing- 
desk, directed to herself. As she examined the 
writing she trembled, for she recognized it to be her 
husband’s. With a pale cheek and unsteady fingers, 
she broke the seal, but who can describe her agony 
as she read the following: 

“To Mrs. St. CLArR.—Madam, when you receive 

this I shall be upon the deck of a steamer bound to 
New Zealand—a place I have long wished to visit. 
I have spent five long years studying your character. 
I have looked, for five weary years, for one ray of 
intelligence or home feeling in your bosom in vain. 
I see you the puppet of fashion and folly, a frequenter 
of parties and the theatre—a thing I have vowed I 
would never suffer in a wife. Such you are, and you 
cannot deny it. Madam, we must part. Think you 
I will live with a woman whose heart is bound up in 
dress, whose soul can thrill to nothing but an opera 
ticket, or a ball invitation? No; never. There- 
fore, | leave you to your gay pleasures, to seek a 
home in a foreign land. Farewell! I have settled 
upon you the house in which you reside, and a line 
to my banker will always supply you with ample 
funds. Perhaps, in future years, 1 may return to my 
native land, but I do not say I shall return to you. 
The vessel upon which I am will not sail until to- 
morrow morning, at ten o’clock. If there be any- 
thing I have neglected to do for your comfort, you 
may write and tell me; but remember, I desire no 
pleading letter, as my determination for a separation 
is unalterable. OLaubE Sr. Ciarr.” 
Adele clasped her hands in wild despair as she 
read the last cruel word, while a low cry of anguish 
escaped her pale lips, as she threw herself in her 
beautiful white silk dress upon the bed, and writhed in 
bitterness of spirit. Long she laythere in her awful 
agony—passing hours saw her young form still 
bowed in its intense suffering, but at last the sobs 
grew fainter; and raising her head suddenly, with a 
burst of indignation and wounded pride, she ex- 
claimed : 
“I write him a pleading letter! I—the injured 
wife! No; never! never! Cruel and cold-hearted 
that he was—to live five years, hating the wife of 
his bosom! Cruel and wicked—to see her in an er- 
ror, and never hint his displeasure! How was I to 
divine his prejudices untold? How was I to dream 
of his dislike to fashionable amusements, when he 
never breathed it?” 

Here her sobs broke forth anew, but the tears she 
shed were tears of mingled pride and indignation ; 
but again the storm of agony went by, and rising, 
she approached her writing-desk, murmuring: 

“ Yes, I will write to him; but not to plead—no, 
never, never!” 

And seizing her pen, she wrote: 

“T have received your letter. Ihave read it all— 
every word, and my heart is not broken! You tell 
me to write ‘ no pleading letter,’ andI shall not. But 
one thing I must say before we separate for ever: I 
am willing that we part. I, too, for five long years 
have lived with you; but it was not to watch and 
foster bitterness—it was to bear and forbear. I have 
suffered what no pen can describe, during the last five 
years, from your cruelty and coldness, and now Iam 
glad it is all over. I plead to you, Claude! No; for 
I feel it would be vain, If you could wed a child of 
seventeen and bear her from a muther’s fireside, where 
she had been caressed and petted, merely to chill 
her by your sternness, you could not make her happy 
now. If you could see her mingle in the gay world, 
merely and solely to hide the thorn that your own 
hand had planted in her young bosom—to pass away 
the hours never cheered by your presence—and for 
five long years foster feelings of hatred for that 
poor wife, without breathing one word of advice—but 





would go with me!” 


hating, instead of counselliug—it is too late to plead, 





and no time for it now. Claude, it is well to part! 
If you feel towards me as you say, it is best; but re- 
member that what I have done has been unconscious 
of offending, and innocent of the least intention of 
wounding. Farewell! ADELE Sr. Ciarr.” 

Mr. St. Clair was standing upon the deck of the 
steamer when this letter was handed to him, and 
placing it in his pocket, he retired to his state-room 
to peruse it. As he glanced over its contents, he 
felt a strangely uncomfortable feeling stealing into 
his heart, which he had not thought possible. Could 
it be that he had been unjust? No! it was merely 
an excuse to win him back. Yet the letter was so 
cold, so indignant, so different from what he ex- 
pected, this could not be her object; and he paced 
the small apartment, in his excitement, with a quick, 
hurried tread. To think that she had written to 
him so coldly ; that she was willing he should leave 
her; that she never asked him to return! His pride 
was wounded, while his conscience told him he had 
been to blame for the loss of her affections, Should 
he return and crave forgiveness? It was too late! 
The vessel was already under weigh, and was bearing 
him from his injured wife and native land. 

Will they ever meet again ? 

* * * . 

Two years have passed, and upon a bright spring 
morning a traveller was seen ascending the steps of 
an hotel. He appeared to be about thirty~ 
seven, but his form was bowed with disease and 
sorrow. It was Claude St. Clair, who had just re- 
turned to his native land, a sick and humbled man. 
He had passed two years abro&d, and most of that 
time had been an invalid. Conscience had been at 
work, also; while memory had brought before him 
his young wife, in all her gentleness and beauty ; 
while with bitter tears he had acknowledged to 
heaven his error. Now he had returned—he was 
near her—would she receive him ? 

An hour passed, and he stood before his own man- 
sion; but it looked dark and gloomy! No sound 
issued from its walls; no bright, young face was to 
be seen at the window; and acold chill stole over 
the frame of the anxious penitent. 

He felt instinctively for the latch-key he had 
once used so often, and which he had borne with 
him in his travels, as a memento of his home; 
he found it, and entered. How natural everything 
looked—but how silent and still! He crossed the 
marble hall, and ascending the winding staircase, 
passed to Adele’s apartment. He paused for a mo- 
ment at the door; then, with a trembling hand, 
pushed it open. The room was vacant! He opened 
the closet-door, and looked inthat. There hung the 
party dress she had worn the evening he had left 
her, just as she had used it; but the lace overdress 
was yellow with time, and dust had accumulated 
upon it. Her writing-desk stood in its usual place, 
and the key was in the lock. He raised the lid, and 
found a fragment of a poem, and a few scraps of 
paper—but that was all. He approached her jewel- 
case and opened that: there lay the ornaments he 
had given her on her bridal day, and the flashing of 
the diamonds seemed to mock him. But where was 
Adele ? 

He rushed from room to room, without seeing her. 
He called; but there was no answer! He shouted; 
butin vain! The house was desolate—forsaken ; 
and with despair in his eyes, and agony upon his 
features, he ran into the street, taking the direction 
of his banker’s; but when he reached the spot, a sad 
story was all that awaited him. 

He found that a few days after his departure his 
wife had left the house and retired to her former 
home, and the arms of her affectionate mother, 
who was, even then, sinking into a rapid de- 
cline. The presence of her darling and only child 
served to cheer her last few moments ; for, notwith- 
standing every effort was made to re-establish her 
health, she expired in less than six months, leaving 
her afflicted daughter homeless, friendless, and 
alone. From that time Mr. Denton had lost all trace 
of her; and, although every exertion had been made 
to discover her abode, they had proved unsuccess- 
ful, and he had resigned all hope of ever seeing her 
alive. The very fact that she was penniless, and 
yet had not applied to him for a shilling, seemed 
fully to convince him that she, also, was no longer 
ofthis world. Mr. St. Clair was much overcome as 
he listened to this sad account of the disappearance 
of Adele. He was now achanged man. His many 
sins had been presented so forcibly to his remem- 
brance during his illness, and had beon so deeply 
repented of, that he could scarcely be denied hearing 
her sweet lips pronounce his forgiveness. Yet he 
was forced to submit. 

Months passed, during which the wretched man 
was unflagging in his efforts to discover some trace 
of his lost one. Advertisements were inserted in 
the papers ; detectives were advised of her loss; and 





large rewards were offered for any information that 
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would lead tp her recovery ; but, alas! al! was vain, 
and he, too, was obliged to acquiesce in this un- 
looked-for dispensation of providence, and to return 
to his desolate and cheerless home. In re-opening 
the long-deserted residence, a corps of efficient ser- 
vants were duly installed in their various depart- 
ments; but he soon saw that, without a female head, 
there would be neither order nor peace. Taking up 
his pen, therefore, he wrote the following advertise- 
ment, and caused it to be inserted in one of the daily 
papers : 

“ Wantep.—An efficient, elderly woman, to take 
charge of the house of a gentleman without family, 
who has lately returned from New Zealand. Must 
be honest, obliging, and respectable. Such a person 


will find a good home and excellent wages. Call 
between ten and twelve o'clock.” 
7 * * 


“What does this mean, Mrs. Grant?” said a 
coarse, masculine-looking woman, addressing a 
beautiful, yet sorrowful lady, about twenty-five 
years of age, as she opened the door of a school- 
room in which five unruly children were trying the 
patience of their amiable governess. “ Why is 
Charley screaming thus? and why have you locked 
him alone in yonder room ?” 

“Tam sorry to be obliged to punish him, Mrs. 
Wood, but he was very impudent! When I mildly 
requested him to re-study a lesson imperfectly recited, 
he dashed the book across the room, and told me to 
mind my own business.” 

“Poor child! I suppose he was tired, and you 
were so dull you could not see it,” returned the 
mother, in angry tones. “Mrs. Grant, I insist upon 
your immediately releasing him, and I also wish you 
to understand that this governing business must 
stop. I hired you to teach my children, not to 
punish them.” 

“ But, Mrs. Wood, if I release Charley before he is 
penitent, my influence over him is gone. I beg of 
you to think of this, before you order me to be so un- 
just to myself, as well as to your son.” 

“You need not stand arguing about it, Mrs. Grant. 
I am determined the poor child shall] be instantly re- 
leased.” 

“ Then, Mrs. Wood, in resigning to you the key to 
release the boy, I must also resign my position in 
your family,as I can be of no benefit to children that 
are not taught respect and obedience.” 

Without another word Mrs. Grant placed the key 
in the hand of the misguided mother, and in another 
moment Charley rushed back to the schoolroom, 
shouting: 

“ There, old Crossy, that’s all the good you got by 
shutting me up. I knew ma would let me out, and I 
won't study that lesson either.” 

As the door closed that shut the sorrowful 
teacher once more within the schoolroom, she saw 
that the time for study was over; so, dismissing 
the children to the garden, she took up the fragments 
of an old newspaper, and, to divert her mind, cast her 
eyes over its columns. Suddenly starting, she 
turned deadly pale as she read the following adver- 
tisement: 

“ Five thousand pounds reward will be paid to any 
person who will give information of the residence of 
Mrs. Adele St. Clair, to her afflicted husband. Ad- 
dress: Post Office.” 

“Can it be possible,” exclaimed the governess, 
“that he has returned, and penitent? Strange that 
1 did not see this before. I wonder if this morning’s 
paper contains the same notice.” 

Hastily rising, she descended to the library, 
where she found the paper she sought, and ran her 
eyes over each notice until she read among the 
wants the advertisement for a housekeeper, inserted 
by Mr. St. Clair the day before. A smile played over 
the lips of Mrs. Grant, or, as my readers have already 
suspected, of Adele, for it was no other, as she ex- 
claimed: 

“] will do it. Thank heaven, in a plot I have 
just thought of, I can discover if he be really changed 
before I reveal myself.” 

“Is Mr. St. Clair in?” 

These words were spoken by a woman, apparently 
about sixty years of age, as she stood before the 
door of the splendid, yet cleerless residence. She 
was very respectably dressed in black. Her snow- 
white hair was neatly combed on either side of her 
brow, and was then gathered under a close-fitting 
widow's cap. Her mild, yet expressive, eyes were 
rarely seen, being protected by the large-sized spec- 
tacles she wore; her form was slightly bent, while 
a perceptible hump was to be seen between her 
shoulders. Yet, notwithstanding this deformity, 
she was far from hideous or unpleasant to the 
observer. 

After conversing with her a few moments, and 
reading a good recommendation for honesty and capa- 
bility, Mr. St. Clair engaged her services, and at the 
time appointed Mrs. Laroque made her appearance, 








and was duly installed as the female head of the 
establishment. 

“ You will find me, Mrs. Laroque, a sad and heart- 
broken man. The loss of a darling wife under very 
distressing circumstances has proved an overwhelm- 
ing blow tome. You must not be surprised to find 
me silent and absent-minded. But remember, if you 
wish advice or counsel, I am at your service.” 

Months passed, the housekeeper giving perfect 
satisfaction to her employer, keeping the house in 
perfect order, while at the same time she became a 
comfort to the care-worn man, who often turned to 
her for sympathy and consolation. 

One quiet evening, about six months after her en- 
trance into the family, Mrs. Laroque was seated 
in a shaded corner of the sitting-room, knit- 
ting rapidly, while Mr. St. Clair was almost 
hidden from sight in the capaciousness of a | 
arm-chair. The two sat silently thoughtful, no 
sound disturbing the stillness, save the deep sighs 
that issued from the lips of the handsome man, who 
sat so dejectedly before the fire. 

“You seem distressed, Mr. St. Clair,” at length 
remarked the housekeeper, kindly. “Are you ill?” 

“T am not ill in body, Mrs. Laroque. It is my 
mind that is diseased, my heart that is breaking! 
Oh, Adele! Adele! Would that heaven might bear 
my prayer, and restore my darling, much-abused 
wife to my yearning heart! Surely I have repented 
of my sins against that poor girl, in dust and ashes. 
Dear madam, pray for me, that my punishment may 
be stayed, for it is harder than I can bear.” 

Mrs. Laroque seemed strongly affected at this wail 
of a broken heart, but after a moment's silence, she 
remarked: 

“T.would not despair! Your wife may yet return 
to you. Excuse ime one moment, Mr. St. Clair, a 
friend wishes to speak to me. I will return soon. 
Claude, try to be hopeful!” 

“ Who spoke?” exclaimed Mr: St. Clair, starting 
to his feet. “Surely I heard my Adele’s voice! The 
very tones she used when calling me Claude!” 

But he gazed on vacancy, for the room was empty, 
even Mrs. ue having disappeared. 

Standing in the centre of the room, a picture of 
bewilderment, Mr. St. Clair still stood gazing incre- 
dulously around him, while large drops of perspira- 
tion, caused by intense excitement, hung upon his 
brow, when suddenly the door of the library softly 
opened, and unperceived, Mrs. Laroque once more 
entered, but strange to say, the disagreeable hump 
had disappeared from her shoulders, while the white 
wig and spectacles, instead of being in their accus- 
tomed places, were now held in her hand, thus trans- 
forming her into a most beautiful lady, young, 
charming and smiling. ‘ 

* Olaude !” F 

It was Adele's voice, his own Adele's, and turning, 
a glad cry escaped him as he beheld her by his side. 

“My wife! Great heaven! can this indeed be 
true?” he exclaimed, as he felt her arms winding 
around him, and clasped her tightly to his bosom. 
“Am I dreaming ? or are you my lost darling 2?” 

“You are not dreaming, my husband! In Mrs. 
Laroque you see your own true wife !” 

“Then, dearest, one word more. You have seen 
my deep repentance: tell me, am I fully forgiven?” 

“Yes, Claude—dear Claude, forgiven now and for 
ever!” N. E. T. 








FACETIZ. 


Nore py our Natura.ist.—It is a fallacy to 
suppose that a fox is jubilant when carrying home a 
fat goose to his larder; on the contrary, he never 
feels more “down in the mouth.” 

CANNIBALS.—“ Pa, are cannibals people that live 
on other folks?” “Yes, my dear.” “Then, pa, 
uncle George must be a cannibal, for ma says he’s 
always living on somebody.” 

AN exasperated father publishes a notice in an 
evening paper to the effect that he will pay no debts 
contracted by his daughter, and in conclusion assigns 
as a reason, “I sent her to the pump with a bucket, 
and she has not returned.” 

AN extraordinary scene was recently enacted at a 
French theatre in a large city. At the close of the 
opera a ballet is danced; all the coryphées were 
ready, with Mdlle. R., the premiére danseuse, at the 
head, when suddenly there appeared amongst them a 
coryphée attired exactly similar to Mdile. R., with a 
crown of diamonds on her head. This was not to 
be borne, and Mdlle. R. rushed forward and fiercely 
exclaimed: “ Take off that crown of diamonds! Go 
and dress like the others!” The rural danseuse 
would not retire, and the stage-manager vainly at- 
tempted to pacify all parties. The public were be- 
ginning to get impatient, when suddenly Madlle. R. 
rushed in front of the curtain with hair dishevelled, 
and told her grievances to the audience in a most 





excited manner, and then most becomingly faints; 
into the arms of her mother and sister. The andiencg 
received her statement with thunders of applause 
Just at that moment the curtain was raised by malice 
or accident, and a most extraordinary. spectacle was 
presented to view. The whole of the coryphées wore 
chasing the rival danseuse, and a free fight was going 
on between the friends of Mdlle. R. and the friend; 
who had rallied to the assistance of the rival danseuse 
~ tes yr ge an end to the scene, and 
the public left the theatre highly tified wi 
the entertainment that had been provided for den 
but which was not down on the programme. 


Wuew Lord Brougham was in Manchester, , 

mtleman pointed out to him: the number of 

cotchmen who were at the head of our mercantils 
and manufacturing businesses in that city. Lon 
Brougham was struck with the circumstance, and 
said: “It reminds me of what occurred in Liver. 
pool Theatre many years ago, when I was on the 
northern circuit. I was di with Mr. Gladstone, 
father of Mr. William Ewart Gladstone. We went 
to the theatre, and the play was~ Macbeth; old Kean 
was then playing Macbet - When Macduff said, 
‘Stands Scotland where it did?’ a man in the gallery 
cried out, ‘Na, na, sirs; there’s part o’ Scotland in 
England noo—there’s John Gladstone and his clan.’” 


OYSTERS. 


Oh no, we never lunch on ’em, 
Their name is never heard ; 

Those natives we don't munch: on 'em 
Remains untrimm’d the beard. 


We hear their price is going down 
Again to one-and-two ; 

Except for Croesus half-a-crown 
A dozen will not do. 

“Tenpence a dozen” caught my eye, 
And so I went and had one, 

The first was good: the next, oh my! 
Was such a jolly bad one. 


To me the oyster man replied, 
When I had called him caitiff, 

Under two shillings he defied 
Me, now, to get a native. 


And so, until the price goea down 
To what it to be, 

On oysters I'll not lunch.in town, 
They won't go down with me. 


Wantep.—Who's to be the new Secretary for 
Ireland in the room of Lord Mayo? Mr. Disraeli, 
with his usual conseientious desire to get the very 
best man he can for an t ent, and 
the one who above all ot has proved himself 
most fitted for its duties, is understood to have his 
eye on the Master of the Buckhounds, and to be also 
favourable to the pretensions of the Oaptain of the 
Yeomen of the Guard.—Punch. 

RITUALISTIC. (A FACT.) 

Cousin Emily: “ Yes, Charlie, the heathen say 
their prayers to idols like that.” 

Little Protestant : “Qh, dear, they must 
be very, very High Church to do that!”— Punch. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS AND SIRLOINS. 
Tremble, John Bull, if you ever did or ever will. 
The Emperor of the French feeds his army upon 
beef. Four hundred thousand soldiers of France 
consume 108,405 oxen a-year. Their ordinary ration 
of beef is two pounds a-day, These figures are 
quoted by the Gazette de France with reference to 
meeting “lately held” by the butchers of Paris, “to 
consider the dearness of meat”—and how to main- 
tain it? No, Bluegown and Steel, dear friends—to 
“ devise means of remedying that evil.” The dear- 
ness of beef, they found, was caused by the enormous 
consumption of the French army. at shall we 
do now that beef has come to be the diet of the 
French soldier? Will it be. any longer possible, 
the rule, for one Englishman of the average type 
beat three Frenchmen? During the great war with 
Bonaparte the Good and True, an anonymous British 
bard put into the mouth of a Mounseer, as our pre- 
decessors used to call a Frenchman, a song wherein 
he is made to tell Mr. Bull: 
“You say dat your beef make you not. fear de gue; 
But remember, Shon Engleesh, we make you 
run 
After us at Busaco and Barossa battle, q 
Where de guns zey did rorar and ze cannons did 
rattle.” ’ 
There will be no more singing in this strain, 7 
shall have to sing small. , now that Fren¢ 
soldiers are kept upon it, will make them not fear 
the gun, albeit the p pend Pot or the Whitwortt 
“Give them great meals of ,? and “they oe 
eat like wolves,” too, and doubtless also “ fight like 
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devils.” Who knows but what we shall make them 
mit after us, if ever, unhappily, we have to cross 
bayonets with them? But there is bly an end 
of hand-to-hand fighting. The battles of the future 
will most likely be fought out with artillery and 
preech-loaders. Our neighbours will pot their ad- 
versaries with Obassepots, and we shall pepper ours 
with Sniders. It will not much matter on what meat 
men are bred to make food for powder. This con- 
sideration may somewhat ‘console the patriots who 
Jament that the British Grenadier must cease to be 
incomparable when the gallant heroes across the 
Channel, nurtured upon beef, shall have acquired 
their due proportions. Perhaps, if “ Oh, the Roast Beef 
of Old England !" were ever sung now, it would soon 
require to be sung in a minor with a rueful emphasis 
on the interjection. Oh, the old English Roast Beef, 
indeed! It ig in danger of being put out of joint by 
the Roast Beef of La France. That must not happen ; 
and the business: of the War Office now will be to 
take care that our army shall be provided with the 
very best of beef, aud, whilst at least as well armed 
as that of France, shall be so fed as to excel it in 
one thing, and maintain the ancient superiority of 
British troops over French in that at any rate.— 
Punch. 


POPULAR MYTHOLOGY, 

Free and Enlightened, gc.: “ That's "Ercules; he’s 
‘ad a row with his missus, an ’s @ shyin’ the crockery 
about ! !"—Punch: 

No Ruts Wirnovt an Excrption. — It is per- 
fectly possible to draw # comparison without using 
a parallel rule. On the other hand, you cannot draw 
a check for @ million with no other aid than a 
plum(b) line.—Fun. 


BEAUTIFUL FOR EVER (?) 
(Awful state of things consequent on late legal pro- 
ceedings.) 


My Lady: “Good gracious! Hodson, do you mean 
to say that there’s no more‘ Arabian enamel’ to be 
obtained? Why, I’m positively cracking all over!” 

Hodson (improving the occasion): “So you are, my 
lady! And what’s worse, my lady, it’s beginning to 
chip off!” —Fun. 

Derinsep—Not Rerinep.—Our caustic friend 
Smart, who dined latety at the Mansion House, de- 
clares that, taking into consideration the eating and 
the oratory, he believes the best name for Civic ban- 
quets is ‘ Stuff and Nonsense.”—Fun. 


TOUJOURS “ WASS-HABEN-SIE.” 

Tourist No.1 (who speaks German): “ Wass haben 
sie?” 

Tourist No. 2 (who doesn’t speak German, and knows 
that this question has resulted in a dish of veal): 
“For goodness sake, Jack, don’t have any 
that confounded stuff. ‘Dry if they haven't got some- 
thing else!” —Fiun, 


Nor Szw!—A young lady writes to inform us of 
curious phenomenon. She has # sewing-machine 
which is an accomplished vocalist. It begins with 
a little “hemming” to clear its throat, and then 
“runs up” the seam or scale with “Should he up- 
braid.” We presume it is a “Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine.” — Fun. 

PARLIAMENTARY RAW MATERIAL. 

Anzious Mother :.“ Now, my dear, you really must 
geta seat. You know you can afford it; and it is 
absolutely a duty to the dear girls !” 

Chorus of Dear Girls : “‘ Oh! do, papa ; it will be aw- 
fully jolly. We shall have such lots of balls and 
parties !’’ 


planed Son: “Oh! won't I cut a dash, just!”— 
un, 


THANKSGIVING FOR IN-GATHERING. 
_ Farmer Bramble, sol.: “‘ What a beastly world this 
is! A fellow never gets half a chance in it. There’s 
my stackyard, full to bustin’—so’s every other fel- 
low's, wuss luck! ‘They talk o’ the blessin’s of a 
good harvest—no blessin’ to me, for prices must go 
down! Now, if I’d a stackyard full, and no other 
fellow had any, that’d a-bin sumthin’ like. I’da-said 
sumthin’ then--that’d a-bin a blessin’ if y’like! But 
this—bah !_ What a beastly world this is!”—Fun. 
Rotts Down.—The bakers declare the remarks 
tbout their prices are very under-bred.— Tomahawk. 


Str Ricoarp MAYne seems to have nothing better 
to do with his time than to spend it in devising in- 
genious methods of petty tyranny over the unfortu- 
hate people who live under his rule. The last 
insulting annoyance which he has instructed the 
police to practise towards free Englishmen is to dis- 
gulse themselves in plain clothes and steal any dog 
that may happen to be outside his master’s house 
Uumuzzled, even if.it-be only on the doorstep, The 


“rs of imperialism which would-be Minister of 


Police gives himself. have ceased to be ridiculons— 


they have become exasperating. We only wish 
some dog would take the law into his own hands, or 
rather teeth; perhaps inocnlation with madness 
would produce an attack of common sense in Sir 
Richard Mayne. This is rather a wild supposition ; 
meanwhile, let us hope that magistrates wili not 
countenance this infringement’on the liberties of the 
subject, and that all constables in plain clothes at- 
tempting to seize harmless dogs when with their 
masters will be treated as any other impertinent 
— is who meddles with other men’s property.— 
‘omahawk. 


We are constantly encountering a paragraph to the 
effect “that proclamation of outla has again been 
made against the Hon. Richard Bethell.” If the son 
and heir of Westbury the Good goes on being made 
an outlaw so many times over, he will soon be in 
himself a second Robin Hood and his merry men. 
Why does not the law allow him a sanctuary in 
Sherwood Forest? We should think that as a hermit 
with pious proclivities he would prove a great at- 
traction.— Tomahawk, 


A PERSON who describes herself as “a young lady 
of good family and position in society,” advertises 
in a daily paper for “some occupation.” Her quali- 
fications consist in her being “a first-rate horse- 
woman and speaking French.” What sort of occu- 
pation can she possibly be in search of? Does she 
desire to be stud-groom, or to explain to the mem- 
bers, male and female, of the establishment in which 
she procures it, the precise meaning of all the slang 
words in modern French novels. and comedies? On 
the latter supposition, we do not despair of her soon 
obtaining remunerative employment.— Tomahawk. 








WHAT THE ORIOKETS SAID. 


You would have come last night if you had known 
How close I watched for you, 

Out in the garden, where the moonlight shone, 
Midst deepest evening blue. 

The crickets’ voices filled the air, I made 
Words of them; these were they : 

“He comes not! comes not!! comes not!!!” so it 

played : 

hat keeps! keeps him away!” 

We were so gay that night; the others came ; 
The hours wore winged feet ; 

Some gracious spirits tuned all hearts the same, 
And yet 'twas incomplete, 

Because youcame not. Twice, when breezes blew 
Leaf shadows o’er the floor, 

I fancied, out of hoping, it was you, 
Your shadow at the door. 


He sang, our Spaniard with the woman's smile, 
Our sailor told his tale, 

And in the spaces of the interwhile, 
Sweet whispers did prevail ; 

The night burnt out as perfumed censers burn, 
And all was at its best, 

When drifts of dreamy chat came in their turn, 
To follow song and jest. 


And I took all my little réle of mirth, 
And played it fairly through ; 

Yet, when cold midnight crossed the quiet earth, 
And bade us say, “adieu,” 

I from my pillow heard the crickets’ cry, 
And made of it once more: 

‘He came not! came not!! came not!!!” just as I 
Had made “comes not” before. M. &. D. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





INSANITY.—Very many persons are actually 
insane, without its ever being known, until after 
their death, when the aggregate of their conduct 
enables the survivors to make up a truthful verdict. 
An over dwelling on any one idea is an insanity; an 
over devotion to any pleasure or gratification, or 
appetite, or indulgence, or pursuit, is an insanity. 
There is one kind of madness always perfectly 
beautiful in our eyes—husband and wife madness, 
where generous and kindly words are almost sure 
to be spoken in any five minutes’ conversation with 
any near friend; not continued, but a loving word 
of two. Reader! what subject are you mad about? 
Think, and correct the insanity,’ before, like a dread- 
ful whirlpool, it sweeps your reason away for ever. 


Map Docs.—Scarce a day passes which does not 
chronicle some new or old cure for hydrophobia 
with the most amazing confidence, when it is really 
doubtful whether a dozen persons, or six, or one, has 
ever recovered from an actual attack since the world 
began. To be bitten by a mad dog, let alone one 
only supposed to be mad and to have an actual attack 
of hydrophobia, are things as different as possible, 





for twenty persons may be bitten by an animal 





actually rabid, and but one out of the twenty will 


have an attack. Recently a man and wife were 
bitten by a dog; the husband died in horrible con- 
vulsions in a few days, while the wife is in good 
health. Cases are recorded seeming to show that 
imagination or alarm may induce convulsions and 
death apparently hydrophobic. Two things ought 
to be promptly done in all cases: do something, do 
anything on the instant as a means of quieting the 
atient’s mind, and have the family physician called 
in as few seconds as possible. Presence of mind 
and calmness on the part of attendants is of in- 
valuable service. ese reader should carry with 
him this one practical idea during his life. As far as 
chemical analysis has progressed up to this date, all 
bites and stings of a poisonous kind affect the 
system by the acid nature of the venom, which 
enters the blood instantaneously; everyone may 
know that an alkali antagonizes an acid instantly ; 
the strongest familiar alkali is hartshorn, or in 
another form, “smelling-salts ;” then wet a rag in 
the spirits, apply it to the wound, and keep it wet 
until the physician arrives, and then turn over the 
responsibility to him. But suppose you have no 
hartshorn, then make a poultice of fresh wood ashes 
and water, because this also is an alkali. Ifa lady is 
bitten on her way to church use the smelling-salts 
as a poultice by dissolving it in spirits; or if dry, 
and there are no spirits at hand, nor even a drop of 
water, make it into powder with a stone or anything 
else, dampen it with the saliva, lay it on the wound, 
then cover it with a pocket-handkerchief, until the 
physician arrives ; these proceedings will not only 
afford a measure of satisfaction to the patient, 
soothing and imparting confidence, but in reality 
they are the most efficient means known to science 
for antagonizing poisonous effects ; but not to burden 
the memory too much, it may be added that the 
hartshorn not only antagonizes the poison by its 
nullifying powers, but it “ smarts” whenever applied 
to a broken skin; this smarting induces irritation, 
that is, it reddens the skin all around, which means 
that it draws the blood to the surface, keeping it 
from entering the general circulation. It may then 
occur to the reflecting reader, that if around the bite 
or sting, for an inch or two, the skin were scratched 
to bleeding with the point of a knife, or even the 
finger nails, there would be an inoreased amount of 
irritation, and a proportionately greater safety in- 
sured.—Dr. W. HALL. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 





A Lisson telegram states that vessels from any 
port in Great Britain, London excepted, are now free 
from quarantine. 

Graprs.—The quantity of grapes brought annu- 
ally to the Paris markets amounts to very nearly 
2,000,000 Ib., which is upwards.of 1 lb. per head of 
the population. 

Grave aT AnERGELE.—The grave for the recep- 
tion of the joint remains of the killed at Abergele is 
near that in which lie the victims burnt in the Ocean 
Monarch, just fifty years ago; and the same coroner 
who inquired into that calamity held the inquest in 
the present instance, 

IntsH Perry Sessions CreRKsnirs.—Lord Mayo 
has announced, in a special circular to magistrates, 
that henceforth practising barristers, solicitors, and 
attorneys will not be excluded from competition for 
petty sessions clerkships in Ireland, if under fifty 
years of age, but they must give up the practice of 
their profession if appointed to that office, 

CROWNING THE PUMPKIN.—The annual ceremony 
of crowning the best pumpkin of the season took 
place at the Halles the other day. The laureate of 
the year weighs 326lbs., and measures more than 
two yards and a-half in circumference. It was 
grown in the valley of the Loire, near Olivet, and 
was purchased by a fruiterer of the Chaussée d’Antin 
for 300f. There are people who like pumpkin soup. 

EQUESTRIAN ENTRANCE AT Hype PaRkK.—A new 
entrance has been epened into that part of Hyde 
Park which is set apart for equestrians on the south 
side of the carriage drives that run parallel to the 
Bayswater-road. The entrance, which is opposite 
the Edgware-road, allows the equestrians to enter 
the gallop without interfering with the carriage-en- 
trance at the Marble Arch in the vicinity. 

Miss Coutts AND THE Corron SuPPLy Asso- 
CIATION.—-Miss Burdett Coutts's generous proposal 
to offer prizes in promotion of the cultivation of the 
cotton plant was taken into consideration at the last 
meeting of the executive committee of the Cotton 
Supply Association, Miss Coutts offers 5001, and 
the Association will add to the amount, in order 
that some carefully matured plan may be tried in 





India, “as the most promising of our sources of cot- 
ton supply.” 


THE LONDON READER. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


T. Turwer—Apply for the latest “Book of Songs" to 
Ward, Locke, and Tyler, Paternoster-row. 

H. L. Snuwpson.—The usual time for a relative is six 
months deep mourning, and six months half-mourning. 

Srapaen.—The painter, George Morland, was born in 1763, 
and died in 1804. A life of him was published in 1806. 

Micnart.—Lewis James Mandé Daguerre, the photo- 
grapher, was born in 1789, and died in 1851. 

Errizg R.—Impregnate the material with the acetate of 
iron mordant, and then boil in a deccetion of madder and 
log wood. 

M. Vasco.—1, You have been misinformed. There is no 
school where pupils are admitted by producing old poatage- 
stamps. 2. Handwriting requires great practice. 

Anxigsty.—l. The person you name is an advertising 
quack, avoid him. 2. Have nothing to do with galvanism, 
except under the advice of a medical man. 

R. BenwkLt—As soon as an oyster is opened the fish 
dies. The small-shelled oysters, the Byfleet, Colchester, and 
Milford, are the finest in flavour. 

S. A. N.—There is a “ Guide to the Civil Servico,” pub- 
lished by Frederic Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Covent- 
garder. The price is two shillings and sixpence. 

P. J. G.—Apply by letter, enclosing credentials as to cha- 
racter, fitness for the berth, 
whom you can see in a directory. 

G. Hooxs.—For weak eyes, take 3 grains of sulphate of 
zinc, 10 drops of opium, 20z. of water; mix well together, 
aud apply three or four times a day. 

Emity.—The true meaning of partie carrée is a party com- 
posed of two gentlemen and two ladies. Virtwosiis tho plural 
of the Italian noun virtuoso. 

Manrian.—Oastanets are pieces of hard wood of a peculiar 
shape, which are struck together, and used to accompany 
dauce-tanes in Spain, and other southero countries. 

A. G.—Tonics are given generally to improve the tone of 
the system ; they consist of bark, quassia, geutian, camomile, 
wormwood, and angostura bark. 

Rotanp.—The Test and Corporation Acts, which prevented 
Disscaters aud Roman Catholics from holding oilice in the 
siute, were repealed in 1828. 

J. Forp.—The dimensions of land, or any surface of con- 
sijerable extent, are taken by means of Gunter's chain, 
which is 4 poles, or 22 yards, in length, and is divided into 
100 equal parts, called links. 


J. O. W.—The marriage is perfectly legal. At the end of 


the Book of Common Prayer, you will ind a Table of Kin- | 


dred aud Affinity, describing those who are forbidden py 
ecripture and our laws to marry together. 

Fanxy.—The evil committed by the first utterer of a slan- 
der is small, compared with that which is spread through a 
community from the repetition of a false tale by idie bab- 
biers. 

Jamus.—Evangelical is a term applied to a portion of the 
clergy of the Church of England (also called the “Low 
Church"), who profess to preach the gospel more purely 
than their brethren, the High Church party. 

0.'G.—If a landlord refuse to take the rent and arrears 
when tendered, and afterwards bring an action of debt or 
covenant against the tenant, he cannot recover either du- 
mages or costs. 

Octavia.—We should not forsake a good work because 
it does not advauce with a rapid step. Faith in virtue, 
truth, and almighty goodness, will save us alike from rasb- 
ness aud despair. 

ARABELLA.—Hatred, envy, malice, jealousy, and covetous- 
ness, are like venomous serpents; the man or woman who 
harbours them in time becomes & miserable creature, for 
those feelings swell and expand till there is no resting-place 
for love, joy, and peace. . 

Fiova.—To extinguish @ fire in a chimney throw on it 
some salt, ora handfulof flour of sulphur, as svon as yo" 
can obtain it; keep all the doors and windows tightly shuy 
and hold before the fireplace a blanket wetted, or some 
woollen article, to exclude the air. 

T. Guxst.—The principal Corinthian examples of archi- 
tecture are those in Kome; there are, however, some 
Grecian specimens, such as a portico at Atheus, the Arch of 
Adrian, the Incantada at Salonica, and a temple at Jackly, 
near Mylassa. 

Pat Homen—lInfantry are the foot soldiers of a regulaT 
army. Among the Greeks they were divided into three 
classes, the heavy-armed soldiers, the light-armed, and 
those who were armed with shields. The Koman infantry 
were divided into four kinds, Velites, Hastati, Principes, 


&c., to any sbipowner, a list of' 





and Triarii Among the Normans the infantry consisted of 
the infirm vassals of the feudal tenants, and were armed 
with an iron skull-cap, called a bassinet (from resembling a 
basin) and a stuffed haqueton or tat the weapons they 
used were the lance, sword, an , the 6, 
a ball, mallet, halbert, and pike. The British in- 
antry are divided into battalions, com; 

and grenadiers, and are sometimes ers, an 
rifles. The services of the infantry have always been of 
great importance. The pay of an infantry is one 
shilling per diem, but it is augmented with the possession 
of good-conduct badges. 

Hueu.—The beautiful animal, the giraffe, or camelopard, 
is a native of the interior of Africa, and was well-known by 
the ancients; in 1827, one was brought to England for the 
— asa present to George IV.; it, however, died in 

M. Green.—“The Field of the Cloth of Gold” was the 
name given to a plain near Ardres, a small town near 
Calais, in France, on which Henry VIII. met Francis L. of 
France, in 1520, Paintings of the embarkation and interview 
are at Windsor Castle. 

Martm.—“Seven Years War,” was term given to the 
protracted and sanguinary contest which took faces 
tween Frederick the Great of Prussia and the Austrians, 
during the middle of the last century, and in which most of 
the continental nations were more or less engaged. 

Epcar.—True courage and gentleness go hand in hand. 
A gentleman is generous and forbearing, never unjust or 
cruel; there are many tests by which a gentleman may be 
known to others, but there is one which never faila—the ex- 
ercise of power over those subordinate to him. 

Horacse.—E£z officio informations are those filed by the 
Attorney-General, by virtue of his office, without ying 
to the court where they are filed for leave, or giving the de- 
fendant an oppor of showing cause why they should 
not be filed. The British Bank directors were thus tried, in 
1857. 


A. W. A.—Decoction of sarsaparilla may be made in the 
following manner: take 402. of the root, slice it, put it into 
4 pints of water, and simmer for four hours; then take out 
the sarsaparilla, and beat it into a mash, put.it into the 
liquor again, and boil down to two pints, then strain and 
cool the liquor. 

T. P. S.—1. You will find the distances recorded in Brad- 
shaw’'s Railway Guide, the A. B. CO, Guide, or the Post Office 
Guide, 2. The meaning of the Latin derivative supra is 
above. 3. The English word supravulgar means “above 
the vulgar.” 4. Both handwriting and composition are open 
to improvement ; practise often and carefuily. 


PATIENCE. 


If | merger brings upon its wings 
The blessed balm of healing, 

And soothes the soul when o’er it roll 
The restiess waves of feeling, 

Oh! at this hour I need its power 
To check the fever spinning, 

With freshened force along its course, 
My soul to passion winning, 


If one could find contented mind, 
All ready for the asking, 
If one could feel for woe or weal 
That faces need no masking, 
We'd not let slip between the lip 
The words there's no recalling, 
We'd only ask consent to bask 
Where peace is ever falling. W. E. P. 


A Constant Reapgr.—l. To prevent the squeaking “hoise 
in boots and shoes, keep them fora short time damp, then 
use @ little dubbing, p ble at any ker’s. 2. To 
keep away insects from birds, suspend a little bag of sulphur 
in the cage; this is said to be healthful for birds generally, 
as well as serving to destroy vermin by which they often 
become infested. 

Puasx.—No bad man is ever brought to repentance by 
angry words, by bitter, scornful reproaches; he bas a heart 
in bis bosom, and may be melted to tears by a gentile voice. 
W boso, therefore, can restrain his disposition to blame and 
find fault, and bring himself down to a fallen brother, will 
soon tind a way to better feelings within. Pity and patience 
are the two keys which uniock the human heart. 

Evstace.—Hors de combat is a French military phrase, 
signifying that an individual or body of men are so com- 
pletely beaten as not to be able to maintain the fleld of 
battle. Afettre hors de combat means to drive your opp 





not invariably either unanimous or im: 


Grecorr.—The bread-fruit tree grows in the islands of 
fruit attains the of a child’s head; if 


Lypra.—The first musical festival in commemorstion of 
the illustrious composer Handel was held in Westminster 
Abbey, in 1784 ; it was the grandest dis: of the kind ever 
attempted in any nation, hoe 2 I Queen Charlotte, 


second great commemoration took place in 1834, in the pre- 
sence of William IV. and Queen Adelaide; this led to the 
formation of the Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall. 

LL—L. For cut eruptions, the following mix- 
ture will be found useful :—4 drachms of i ubana wine, 
2 drachms of flour of sulphur, 1 oz. of tincture of carda- 
mums, mix well; one teas, ul to be taken three times a 
day in a wine-glassful of water. 2. To iniprove and whiten 
the complexion take 1 oz. of rose leaves, $4 pint of 
white wit vinegar, and the same of rose-water; put the 
vinegar upon the rose leaves, and allow them to stand for 
a week; then strain, and add the rose-water. It may be 
used pure by bathing the face with the corner of a towel 
wetted with it; or, if diluted, by putting a tablespoonful of 
the rose vinegar into the water used for washing. 

D. M., forty-seven (a widow). Respondent must be 
respectable widower, 

Jouy Sovcrarre, eighteen, 5 ft 4) 10., light hair, fair, s 
pianist, and silver-chaser. 

Huser, thirty-three (a widower), with an income. Re- 
spondent must be respectable and domesticated. 

BR. A. M. Corracsz, nineteen, medium height. Salary 80: 
Respondent must be tall, good-looking, and respectable. 

NELuIz, twenty, dark brown hair and eyes, and thoroughly 
domes Respondent must be a steady young trades- 
man, 

Emity Oxarrow and Atice Conzy.—“ Emily,” seventeen, 
fair, brown hair, and light eyes. “ Alice" (a Jewess), dark, 
black hair and eyes; a Jew preferred. 

Guvevra, nineteen, good-looking, affectionate, and fond of 
housekeeping, but has no fortune. Respondent must be 
about twenty-three, tall, and with a salary of 100/. 

Aysie and Nziie.—* Annie,” nineteen, brown hair, dark 
gray eyes, medium height, rather embonpoini. “ Nellie, 
eighteen, tall, e brunette, domesticated, and fond of home. 
Respondents must be sailors. 

Epira OC. and Cowstance F.—* Edith O.,” thirty-two, 5 ft 
2in., a brunette, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
fair. No objection to # widower. ‘Constance F.,” eightecn, 
5 ft. 3 in., dark hair, blue eyes, fond of music. A dark 
gentleman preferred. ; 

Gus and CLaupg. —“ Claude, twenty-one, tall, auburn bair 
and moustache. Has an income, fond of home, and of 
steady habits. Respondent must be tall, dark, and good. 
looking. About the same age. Money no object “(us 
twenty-one, medium height (a licensed victualler), good- 

pered, dark hair and tache. RB dent must be 











before you, or to press him so closely that he caunot make 
a stand against you. To be wounded, or incapable of indi- 
vidual effort, is also being Aors de combat. 

M. C.—If an attorney or solicitor bring an action for the 
recovery of his bill of costs, he must deliver his bill (signed 
by himseif) one calendar month before he can commence 
an action against his client; but if the —- have good 
cause for believing his client is about to leave England, he 
can obtain permission to sue in less time, by leave of a 
Judge or Master at Chambers. 

Otiver.—The Hanaper Office of the Court of Chancery 
was the place where writs relating to the business of the 
subject, and their returns, were anciently kept in hanaperio 
(in «a hamper); and those relating to the Orowa in parva 
baga (@ little bag). Hence the names, Hanaper and Petty 
Bug Uitice, The hansaper was originally a wicker basket, 
with acover and lock, and made for easy removal from 
place to place. The office was abolished in 1442. 

Racpx.—Game laws are a remnant of the forest laws im- 
posed by William the Oonqueror, who, to preserve his 
game, made it forfeiture of property to disable a wild beast, 
and loss of eyes for a stag, buck, or boar; the first gameact 
was passed in 1496. Game certiticates were tirst granted 
with » duty in 1784, but the “— act greatly modifying all 
previous laws, was 1831, and by this means the 
sale of game is legalized at certain seasons. 

E. G.—To remove superfluous hair, the following is a safe 
plau:—Pluck the hairs up by the roots, and the skin, having 
been washed twice a day with warm soft water, without 
soap, should be bathed with the following lotion: —Beat 4 
oz. of sweet almonds in @ mortar, and add 4 an oz. of white 
sugar, reduce the whole to a paste by pounding, then add, 
in small quantities at a time, § oz. of rose-water; it must be 





about seventeen or eighteen, petite, fair, good-looking, aut 
one that would like the pubiic business. 


CommuntcaTiOss RECEIVED: 

Marvracx is responded to by—“ Constance.” 

L. L. by" M. J.” 

Kare by—“ Veritas.” 

8. L. by—“B. A.” dark, medium height, gray eyes, 
curly hair, amiable, domesticated, and will,have some money 

VioLet by—" A Young Belgian,” twenty-thees, toll dark 
hair, blue eyes, fair, hand and ical— J, Hamilton 
(chemist) ; and—*L. L. B.” (a er tall and dark. 

G. P. (the widower) by—" Bertha,” tall, fair, and hand- 


some. . . 

S. P., forty-five (widower) by—“ Hetty,” thirty-four, dark, 

affectionate, and has some money and a home; and— 
W.,” thirty-six, dark. Will make a good wife. 
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KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY. 

18 Celebrated Old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very w : 

Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the ts iu the 

principal towns in England; or wholesale at 8, Great Windmill Street, Lon- 


doP serve the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


EVANS'S PRIZE KITCHENER. 


HIS MATCHLESS KITCHENER obtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
T 1862. It is adapted for the cottage or from 41. 15s. to 301. 
Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, private and public schools, and hospitals, 
with steam from 50/. to 1007. and upwards. 

Show-rooms, 33 and 34, King William Street, London Bridge. Manufac- 
tory, 10, Arthur Street West, adjoining. 
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HOLLOWAY’S 
OINTMENT AND PILLS. 


OWEL ‘COMPLAINTS, DIARRH@A.—When these diseases prevail 
immediate recourse should be had to this Ointment, which should be 
well rubbed two or three times a day upon the abdomen, and the intestinal 
irritatlon will gradually subside. All inflammation will be subdued and exces- 
sive action restrained. ‘This treatment, assisted by judicious doses of Hollo- 
way’s Pills, is applicable to all forms of diarrhoea and dysentery, attended by 
heart sickness, griping, flatulence, and other distressing aud dangerous symp- 
toms, After rubbing in the Ointment a flannel binder should be worn, and 
the patient should be restricted to a farinaceous diet for a few days, till the 
urgency of the disease has been diminished by the persevering employment of 
these remedies. 








_ PERFECT FREEDOM FROM OOUGES IN TEN MINUTES 
alter Ust, end Instant meiief, and a Rapid Cure of Asthma, Consumption, 
snjuenza, Vougns, Colds, and all Disorder: Te the Breath, Throat and Lungs 

are insured by 





which have a most agreeable caste. 

ORE cures of Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, and Diseases of the 
M Chest and Lungs. 

From Mr. C. Ward, Stationer, &c., Market-place, Heckmondwike 
: “Cures of consumption, oye and other freee of the chest and 
nn are ly occurring. e person in Liversedge, named James 
Tiledaen he bee been an asthmatical man for i gpa years, 
declares that wey Fe worth £1 a box (using his own words). He feels 


quite a newman through this truly valuable medicine. 

To Sincers anD Pusiic Speakers Dr. Lococe’s WArEns are invalu- 
able for clearing and s' ening the voice. 

Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. Sold by all chemists. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
DR. LOCOCK’S POWDERS 
For att Disonpers oF CHILDREN, from Birth to Twelve Years of Age. 
No family should be without them, in case of sudden illness at night or day. 
With every Packet is given plain Rules for the Management and Diet of 
Infants in Sickness and in HEaurH. 
CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH are speedily relieved by these Powders. 
Sold by all druggists, in Packets, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. ; or sent 
free by post for 1s. $d., $s., or 4s. 10d., by the Proprietor’s Agents, 
Da Stiva & Co., 26, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
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THE 





“WAN Z ER” 


LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING 


MACHINE. 


The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 
liable to get out of order—performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. 


“IRON OR WOOD TABLE. 


QUARTER CASE. 





From £10. 


MAN UFACTURED BY 


THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








OL. 1 of THE Li \NDON “READER, now on 
Sale, Price 4. 6d., contains the following Stories, 
by Eminent Authors :— 


THE CLOUD AND THE CORONET. By H. Sr. 
JOuN, 


ELSIE OF HADDON. By E. D. £: N. Sovrs- 
WORTH. 

THE GREY EAGLE OF THE SIOUX. By C.F. G. 

LOVING AND BEING LOVED. By Mrs. A. M. 
MAILLARD. 

MAN AND HIS IDOL. 
Warning Voice.” 

MIRANDA. By E. D. E. N. Sovraworru. 

THREE ROSES. Illustrated by T. H. W1Lson. 


SELF-MADE. By the Author of “Out of the 
Depths.” 


SILVER DIGGERS. By L. L. 

VIOLETTA. By Percy B. Sx. Joun. 

THE WILL AND THE WAY. ByJ.F. Sorrn. 

WOMAN AND HER MASTER. By J. F. Soarn. 

A YOUNG GIRL FROM THE COUNTRY. By 
VANE Ireton Sr. Jone. 

With 103 Complete Stories, Science, Household Trea- 
sures, Facetiw, Answers to Correspondents, &c., Xe, 





By tho Author of “ The 


Vou, 2 of THE LONDON READER, now on Sale, 
Price 4s. 6d., contaius :— 

THE BONDAGE OF BRANDON. By Bracesripcr 
Hemync. Illustrated by T. H. Witson. 

DARK DAYS OF DECEMBER; a 
Story. By H. Herserr. 

MAN AND HIS IDOL. 
SON. 

MRS. LARKALL’S BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
the Author of “ Man and His Idol,” &c. 

THE SECRET CHAMBER. By the Author of 
“ Michel-dever.” 

SELF-MADE; oUuT OF 
E. D. LE. N. Sournworru. 

SIBYL’S CLIFF. Illustrated by T’. IH. Witsex. 

SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY COMMEMO- 
RATION. 


Christmas 
Illustrated by T. H. Wit- 


By 


on, THE 


DEPTHS. By 


Continued from Vol. 1. 
E. YN. Souruwortn. 
htan AND HER MASTER. 
Vol.1. By J. F. Suara: 
A YOUNG GIRL FROM ‘THE COUNTRY. 
tinued from Vol. 1. 


By 
Contiuued from 


Con- 
By Vane Ireron Sr. Jou. 


Also 104 Complete Stories, together with Science, 
Fagetie, Household Treasures, Correspondence, &c. 


Vou. 8 of THE LONDON READER, now on Sale, 
Vrice 4s. 6d., contains :— 
ALL ALONE. By E. D. E. N. Sovrmworrn. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN HUMBUGS. By T. P.B. 
THE ARCHDUKE. By L. L. 
THE BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 
Vol. 2. 


Continued from 


By Hf. L. 

T HE PAT AD SECRET. By ELE. 

ISLA GRANDE, By Pr. Rontyson. 
WAGNER. 

MRS. LARKALL’S BOARDING-SCHOOD. 
tinued from Vol. 2 

THE SECRET CHAMBER. Continued from Vol. 2. 

SELF-MADE; or, OUT OF THE DEPTHS. Con- 
tinued from Vol. 2. 

THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 
by T. H. Wison. 

SIBYL LEE. ByP. F.G. 
Wison. 

THE STEP-MOTHER. By L. L. 

THE WARNING VOICE. By the Author of “Man 
and His Idol.” Illustrated by WaGNer. 

WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
Continued from Vol. 2. 


Together with 83 Complete Stories, Science, Facetin, 
Household Treasures, Correspondence, &c., Ke. 


D. 
Iilustrated by 


Con- 


Illustrated 


Illustrated by T. H. 


sy J.P. Surrn. 


Vor. 4 of THE L ONDON READER, now on Sale, 
Price 4+. 6d., contains :— 


ALETHE. By Dr. Rontysoy, 





ALL ALONE. Continued from Vol. 3. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HUMBUGS. 
tinned from’ Vol. 3. 


THE ARCHDUKE. By L.L. Continued from Vol. 3. 
ber LIDINI. By M. T. Carpor. Illus- 


Con- 


oan diigo SEEKER. Continued from Vol. 3, 


THE KEEPER OF THE FERRY. By Brace- 
BRIDGE HemyNG. Illustrated. 


LADY VENETIA. By the Author of “Michel- 
dever.” 


MAID OF MONA. 
H. Wison. 


MEZAR THE MISER. ByG.L. A. 


SEVENTH MARRIAGE. By the Author of “Man 
and his Idol.” 


MAUD. By Mrs. A. 8. SrerHens. 

SIBYL LEE. Continued from Vol. 3. 

THE SWORD-MAKER OF TOLEDO. 
Illustrated by T. H. Wrtsoy. 

THE WARNING VOICE. Continued from,Vol. 3- 

bab eric AN AND HER MASTER. Continued from 


Vo. 3. 


By L.L. Itlustreted by T. 


By L. L. 


Together with 89 Complete Stories, Science, House- 
hold Tréasures, Facetis, Correspondence, &e., Kc. 


Vou 


5 of THE LONDON READER, now on Sale, 
Price 4s. 6d:, contains :— 


ALL ALONE. Continued'from Volt 4. 


THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. By the Author 
of the “ Silver Diggers.” Illustrated. 


BRITOMARTE. By E. D. E. N. Sournworrs. 
Illustrated. 


CAVALIER OF ARDEN. 
“ Abbotswold.” 


DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
With 18 Illustrations. 


EVA ASHLEY. By the Author of “ Oliver Darvel.” 

HADASSAH, By Dr. Rosixson, 

THE UEIRESS. By M.K. D. 

THE MAID OF MORNA. Contiuucd from Vol. 4. 

MAUD. Continued from Vol. 4. 

ROSALIE. By L. L. 

SIR JOHN. By the Author of “The Belle of the 
Season.” Ilustrated. 

THE STRANGER’S SECRET. 
WAGNER. 

THE SWORD-MAKER OF TOLEDO. Continued 
from Vol. 4. 

A WINTER IN ITALY. 
Srowx. 

TEMPTATION. By J. F. Sym: 

WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
Vol. 4. 

Together with 108 Complete Stories, Household 
Treasuros, Science, Facetigg Notices to Correspon- 
dents, &e., &e. a 


By the Author of 


Illustrated by 


By Mrs. Breecuer 


Continued from 


Vol. 6 of THE LONDON RE ADER Raw, on Sale, 

Price 4s. 6d., contains:— = *s_. 
AHAB THE WITTY. By Dr. J. Ronixson.” 
ALI-BEN-IDDEM. By J.C. 


THE _ LLE OF THE SEAS( N. Continued from 
Vol. 5 


THE oenanesait 
Douglass.” 
BRITOMARTE. Continued from Vol. 5. 


A DAUGHTER TO MARRY. 
HEemMYNG. 


EVA ASHLEY. Illustrated. 

THE FORESTER. By the Author of “The Grey 
Eagle.” 

THE GOLDEN APPLE. By the Aathor of * Cap- 
tain Fritty.” 


THE GOLDEN MASK. 
Warning Voice.” | 
MARRIED, NOT MATED. By‘A. C.! 
MAUD. Continued from Vol. 5. 
STANLEY LOCKWOOD. By W. EF. Cuanwice. 
td STRANGER'S SECRET. Continued from) 
vl. Oe . 


By the Author of “Red 


By BraceBRipGEe 


By the Author of “The 





TEMPTATION. Continued from Vol.3. 
WATAWA. By O.H. Wetsren. 
A WINTER IN ITALY. mines 
With 87 Complete, Bier Stories, Science, Household 
sures, Facetio, Answers to Coenen ae he, 
Vol. 7 of Tees LONDON READER, 
. 6d., contains :— 


THE vous Ph Cab OF THE 
By the Author of “ The Golden Apple.” 


BRITOMARTE. Continued from Vol. 6, 
EVA.ASHLEY. Continued from Vol. 6, 
MARRIED, NOT MATED; Continued from Vol 5, 
OSMOND. By A.C. B.. - 
STANLEY LOCKWOOD... Continued from Vol ¢. 
TEMPTATION. Continued from Vol. 6. 
GOLDEN MASK. Continued from Vol. 6. 


THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. By the A 
“Sir Johu.” Tllistrated. y, 4 


THE KNIGHT'S DAUGHTER, By the Author of 
* The Forester.” 


THE PRAIRIE LILY. By. W.H.3B., Tilueiete 


THE WRONG DRESS. By the Author of “If, 
and his Idol.” 


THIRSTANE. By F. Lez, 
VIVIAN TRAVERS. By H. L. 
ZEHRA. By M. T. CALDor. 


With 72 Complete Stories, Scietice, Household Treas 
sures, Answers to Correspondents, Xc., &c, 


NOW out Sale 


RUINE 


fol. 8 of THE LONDON peor andl LOW on Sale, 
Price 4s. 64., contains : 


ALEXINA. By the’Author of “ Lady Roslsn's 
Mystery.” ‘ 

ASPASIA. By the Author of the “ Golden Apple,” 

GENEVIEVE. By the Author of “ Leaves of Fate” 


GOLDEN oe By the Author of “Elin 
Lambert. 


gs to BYNGEWORTH. By the Author of “ Captaia 
ritty.” 


KENMORE. By the Author of “ Red Douglass.” 


MARION. By the Author of “The Misery 
Daughter.” 


OLIVER DARVEL. By the Author of “ Michel. 
dever.” 


REGINALD'S FORTUNE. Illustrated. 
“SI, SENORITA, SI.” By Dr. J. Rosrssoy. . 
SWEET BRIAR COTTAGE. By C. H. Wussru. 


THE FORTUNE TELLER OF THE RAIMi. 
Continued from Vol. 7. 


THE WATER-WOLF. 
“ Silver Diggers.” 


THE WRONG DRESS. Continued from Vol. 7. 
VIRGINIA, By Mrs. Any Sreruens., 
ZEHRA. Continued from Vol. 7 


With 54 Complete Stories, Scionos, Household Tre 
gures, Facetin, Correspondence, &c., &c. 


Vol. 9 of — bia READER, now on Sal 
rice 4s. 6d., contains :— 


AMY AS pF By the Author of “Leave d 
“ate.” 


ALEXINA. Continued from Vol. 8. 
GOLDEN FAVOURS. Continued from Vol. 8 
KEEPING THE VOW. By M.A. A. 

A LIFE AT STAKE. By H. 1, Illustrated. 
NATHALIE LERMOND. By E. W. P. 
OLIVER DARVEL. Continued from Vol. 8. 


THE PRIDE OF THE FAMILY, By Amcrint 
Wayne. 


RALPH MARKHAM. By E. M. 
SOLITAIRE DIAMOND. Illustrated. 


SWEET ROSES YANGLED. By the Author d 
“ Oliver Darvel.” 


VIRGINIA. Continued from Vol. 8. 


By the Author of the 


_| THE WATER WOLF. Continued from Vol. 8 


THE WEB OF FATE. By 0. W. 


With 59 Com Scienee, H useholi Te 
sures, Peodian be ne’ _ 
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LONDON: 
PUBLISHED BY J. WATSON, 334, STRAND, 
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